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Adapted from an address by Loyd L. Turner, 
presented at the 1965 National School Public 
Relations Association Seminar. Mr. Turner 
is assistant to the president, General Dynamics, 

Fort Worth, Texas, and president of the 
Fort Worth School Board. 

A SCHOOL BOARO 
PRESIOEIMT LOOKS AT 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 



I have been asked to speak about 
public relations from three view- 
points: school board president, in- 
dustrial executive, and communica- 
tor. I shall try to wear these three 
hats, without attempting to correlate 
the hats with the viewpoints. 

I would also like to make quite 
clear at the outset that I consider 
public relations no less important in 
a school system than in a large cor- 
poration like the one with which I 
am associated. As a matter of fact, 
public relations is probably more 
important in a school system, be- 
cause progress in public education 
is so directly related to public 
opinion. 

The days are about gone — and 
it’s high time — when school super- 
intendents and school boards could 
get away with telling the public only 
what they thought the public should 
know. 

The schools belong to the public 
— not to the superintendent and not 
to the school board — and the public 
has a right to know whafs happen- 
ing in them. The schools can’t move 



any faster than public opinion will 
permit; so an informed public is a 
prerequisite to progress. 

If you try to lead too fast as a 
board member, you’ll not get re- 
elected. If you try to lead too fast 
as a superintendent, you’ll get fired. 

Changes come slowly in educa- 
tion, perhaps too slowly, but good 
boards of education can help to ac- 
celerate this rate of change. Other 
forces are already at work to cause 
change — ^the population explosion, 
the knowledge explosion, increased 
emphasis on education at state and 
national levels, and teachers’ efforts 
to participate to some degree in de- 
cision-making. 

Board members have a definite 
role to play in this area of public re- 
lations and communication. Good 
members will be able to reflect to 
the superintendent the attitudes of 
the community, and interpret school 
policies and programs to the com- 
munity. (As with school superin- 
tendents and public relations direc- 
tors, most of the 137,000 school 
board members in the United States 
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are good; a few are bad, and some 
are indifferent. Theirs is a great re- 
sponsibility, for they deal with a 
parent’s most precious possessions — 
his children and his pocketbook.) 

Here’s why all of this attention 
to public relations and communica- 
tion make sense. Communication 
leads to understanding; understand- 
ing leads to broader public support; 
and broader public support leads to 
progress in education. 

Boston, or Fort Worth, or Any- 
where can have just as good a school 
system as it wants — and not one bit 
better. 

I stress this point, because in 
practical meetings like National 
School Public Relations Association 
seminars, some participants may get 
involved with the mechanics and the 
nuts and bolts of public relations 
and lose sight of the big picture. 

Incidentally, this is my first 
NSPRA seminar, although I’m a 
card-carrying member of the organi- 
zation and proud of it. I’m proud of 
it not only because I’m in accord 
with its basic purposes of promoting 
a better understanding of education 
but also because its publications are 
some of the best available. I have 
read all seven volumes of Public Re- 
lations Gold Mine, all seven volumes 
of The Shape of Education, all of 
the other NSPRA handbooks for 
school personnel, and all of the 
handbooks for parents. On the flight 
up here I read The Schools and the 
Press; yesterday in the hotel, I lis- 
tened to the two records on How To 
Study and Why!; and I own a copy 
of the filmstrip School Birds. 

But what benefits me most, I think. 



are the newsletters, particularly Ed- 
ucation U.S.A. This newsletter tells 
me as much as I want to know about 
current educational affairs and some- 
times makes me appear smarter than 
I am. 

Some of my friends wonder why 
I read so much about education, 
and why I regularly attend the state 
and national conventions of school 
administrators and school board 
members. The answer is simply that 
I — and an increasing number of 
school board members — feel that 
one of the functions of a school 
board is leadership, and it’s difficult 
if not impossible to lead without 
being informed. A good school board 
will lead the public in demanding 
higher educational levels in its dis- 
trict and state. Board members have 
as much responsibility as anybody — 
and more responsibility than most 
people — for building broader sup- 
port, fuller understanding, and 
deeper commitment to public educa- 
tion. I don’t say this because I 
should, but because I believe it. 

You people know, perhaps better 
than I, that public interest in educa- 
tion has increased tremendously in 
recent years. This has resulted in a 
lot of criticism of public education, 
some enlightened and some not so 
enlightened. Self-appointed critics 
are abroad in the land. It behooves 
us, then, as board members and ad- 
ministrators, to know as much as 
possible about what is going on in 
education. 

In the years ahead there is going 
to be more interest in, criticism of, 
and controversy surrounding educa- 
tion than many educators would 
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like. But they have little choice if 
they stay in the profession. It’s sort 
of like the inveterate poker player — 
he knew the game was crooked, but 
it was the only game in town. 

This is no time for superintend- 
ents with their feet in the past, their 
hands on the status quo, and their 
eyes on retirement. Neither is it a 
time for board members more inter- 
ested in avoiding controversy than 
in providing an up-to-date education 
for the boys and girls in their school 
district. 

Most of you know, as I know, 
that public relations is more of an 
art than a science and more a way of 
life than either. 

I will not insult your intelligence 
by attempting a one-sentence defini- 
tion of what school public relations 
is, but I will tell you what it does. 
It seeks to bring about a harmony of 
understanding between the school 
and the public it serves and upon 
whose goodwill it depends. This calls 
for a two-way flow of ideas between 
school and community. School pub- 
lic relations should be a systematic, 
continuing series of activities for 
educating people in a community to 
the purposes of the school — ^its 
programs, accomplishments, and 
problems. 

Public relations has come a long 
way since the days when it was con- 
sidered a sort of public deodorant 
that you pour around where it stinks. 

You people realize as well as I 
that it is no longer a question of 
whether a public school system will 
have public relations. It’s a question 
of whether those relations will be 
good or bad. 



Good public relations are the re- 
sult of good policies, whether in ed- 
ucation, industry, government, or 
what-have-you. If your basic poli- 
cies are right, your public relations 
problems are likely to be minor. If 
your basic policies are wrong, your 
public relations problems are likely 
to be major and perhaps insur- 
mountable. 

You may have heard of the dog 
food manufacturer that reportedly 
put a new product on the market fol- 
lowing a lavish advertising and pub- 
licity campaign and using well-es- 
tablished distribution outlets. When 
sales lagged and profits vanished, 
the company president called in sales 
managers from the field to find out 
what was the matter. They told him 
that there was nothing wrong with 
the campaign or the salesmen, but 
as for the new product, the dogs 
just didn’t like it. 

The superintendent of schools, no 
matter how large or small the sys- 
tem, is primarily responsible for the 
public relations function, just as the 
president of a large corporation is 
generally responsible for the public 
relations function. Both of them 
may, and frequently do, have profes- 
sional help in handling the function, 
but the responsibility will always be 
theirs. 

For this reason, if for no other, 
the public relations director in edu- 
cation or industry, by whatever title 
he is called, should report only to 
the top man. 

From this vantage point, the pub- 
lic relations director can frequently 
apply public relations as a preven- 
tive rather than a cure. It is cheaper 
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and easier that way. 

In public schools, as in industry, 
public relations should be^n at 
home. The employees of the school 
system — the principals, the teach- 
ers, the secretaries, the custodians, 
and all the rest — are the school sys- 
tem’s most important public. A close 
second are the pupils, followed by 
the parents and the taxpayers in 
general. 

Teachers, in my opinion, are the 
most important single factor in good 
school-community relations regard- 
less of whether they realize it or 
whether their principals ever told 
them so. When public relations in 
your school system rests on a foun- 
dation of sound classroom accom- 
plishment, it’s like a house built on 
a rock. Storms of ill-founded criti- 
cism will not overwhelm it. 

Teachers have constant access to 
the most direct line of communica- 
tion — ^pupils. Teachers are not teach- 
ers by day and public relations 
agents by night. They are necessarily 
both at the same time. 

I am just enough of an optimist to 
believe that many teachers are be- 
ginning to carry their share of the 
public relations load. 

More and more teachers are real- 
izing that today’s pupils are tomor- 
row’s taxpayers, PTA leaders, legis- 
lators, school board members, or 
other influential persons in the com- 
munity and state. Schools that serve 
them well can depend on their con- 
tinued loyalty and support. 

The knowledge explosion, coupled 
with the population explosion, will 
require more teachers and better 
teachers. They will have to teach 



better and they will have to teach 
more. Obviously, we will have to 
pay teachers more in order to attract 
and keep them. Good teachers, 
probably more so than good school 
boards, make good schools, although 
it’s hard to imagine one without the 
other. 

Nowhere is this knowledge explo- 
sion dramatized better than in 
Schools for the Sixties, a National 
Education Association report. This 
report proposes that the accelerating 
growth in knowledge be plotted 
against a time line ran^ng from the 
birth of Christ to the present. “The 
first doubling of knowledge occurred 
in 1750, the second in 1900, the 
third in 1950, and the fourth only 10 
years later, 1960!” 

Ideally, public relations con- 
sciousness should permeate every 
level of the school system — not Just 
board members and the superin- 
tendent, not Just principals and 
teachers, but consultants, counselors, 
coaches, directors, nurses, secre- 
taries, cafeteria workers, custodians, 
bus drivers, and all of the others. 

Ideally, too, communication 
should flow up as well as it flows 
down and sideways. Unfortunately, 
few school systems — and few cor- 
porations — achieve this ideal. But it 
presents a challenge that all of us 
can continue to work on. 

In Fort Worth, we don’t have the 
answers to all of the public rela- 
tions problems in education, and 
we don’t claim to. If any of you 
people have a handy-dandy, do-it- 
yourself kit for handling public re- 
lations, I would like to buy one. In 
fact, I would like to obtain the 
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Southwest distributorship. 

I’ll not recite all of the things 
which we do on the public rela- 
tions front in Fort Worth. Most of 
them are very similar to what you 
do. But I would like to mention 
two or three. 

We recognize the importance of 
public relations to our school system 
in Fort Worth. The board of edu- 
cation recognizes it; the superintend- 
ent recognizes it; and many of our 
4,700 employees recognize it. 

Our board meetings are always 
“open” and are always covered by 
the press. All official actions of the 
board are taken in public. We keep 
so-called “executive sessions” to a 
minihium and restrict them to per- 
sonnel and real estate matters. Open 
meetings encourage trust and stimu- 
late confidence in the school board. 
Trust and confidence, in turn, lead 
to understanding and support by the 
community. Understanding and sup- 
port, again in turn, lead to a high- 
quality school system. 

The superintendent, because he 
came up through the public relations 
ranks, realizes that there is no sub- 
stitute for face-to-face communica- 
tion. He makes a concerted effort to 
get out of his office a reasonable 
amount of time and go where the ac- 
tion is — ^in the principals’ offices, in 
the classrooms, in the service clubs, 
and in civic projects. 

He does these things, and the 
board encourages him, because he 
knows that education needs dynamic 
public support. He knows that it is 
only through the full cooperation of 
board members, superintendents, 
principals, teachers, taxpayers, and 



legislators that we can achieve our 
goal of providing the best possible 
education for every child. This is 
true in Boston, in Fort Worth, and 
the nation over. 

We devote quite a bit of time, 
effort, and money to the prepara- 
tion and distribution of an eight- 
page monthly publication called the 
Superintendents Journal because it 
is the single most important com- 
munication with all of our employ- 
ees. The Journal also goes to a select 
list of 1,500 civic and women’s club 
presidents; PTA officers; business, 
professional, and trade organization 
officers; all news media; community 
leaders throughout the city and state; 
and the superintendents of all large 
city school systems in the United 
States. 

We also devote time and effort 
each year to promoting Public 
Schools Week, as part of a state- 
wide effort to get citizens into the 
public schools to see firsthand what’s 
going on. This year — through open 
houses, dads’ nights, special student 
assemblies, exhibits, and a series of 
bus tours — we attracted 250,000 
visitors during Public Schools Week, 
leading the state for the fifteenth 
straight time. That’s more than three 
visitors for each child in our public 
school system. During this week, we 
distribute 60,000 special full-color 
brochures telling the school story. 

It is hard to measure the results 
of these and our various other pub- 
lic relations principles and practices, 
because public relations is largely an 
intangible. But I can cite you one 
very tangible result, a result that 
probably would not have occurred 












without a steady public relations ef- 
fort. In four separate elections since 
World War II, Fort Worth citizens 
have approved by overwhelming 
odds the issuance of more than $71 
million in bonds for construction of 
new schools. The most recent of 
these elections, calling for the issu- 
ance of $27 million in bonds to build 
17 air-conditioned schools, passed 
by a 7 to 1 ratio. 

I was asked to wear only three 
hats today — school board president, 
industrial executive, and communi- 
cator. But I would like to don very 
briefly a fourth hat — ^that of fore- 
caster— and list five more educa- 
tional developments that will con- 
cern NSPRA members, superintend- 
ents, and board members during the 
next decade. 

(1) The federal government will 
get more and more involved in edu- 
cation. Even those who dislike the 
idea — and tieir name is legion — 
may resignedly come to the conclu- 
sion that when federal aid is inevit- 
able, they should relax and enjoy it. 
Local school boards conceivably 
could be flattened beneath a fed- 
erally financed steamroller, making 
local control of schools the “myth” 
which some professional educators 
and others wish it were. 

(2) Community (junior) colleges 
will come into their own. There are 
about 700 of them in the nation to- 
day, and I expect the number to 
double during my lifetime. 

(3) The number of school dis- 
tricts will decrease. More and more 
small school districts, in my opin- 
ion, will grudgingly admit that they 
cannot provide a first-class educa- 



tion for their children, leading to 
mergers. 

(4) More and more school sys- 
tems will put their public relations 
programs on an organized basis, as 
increasing numbers of boards and 
superintendents realize the impor- 
tance of the function in upgrading 
education. (A friend of mine re- 
cently published a pamphlet entitled 
The Next Decade — The Communi- 
cator's Oyster.) 

(5) The areas of education that 
will receive the most emphasis in the 
next decade are preschool educa- 
tion, vocational and technical train- 
ing, and adult education. Item re 
preschool education: Recent re- 
search indicates that intelligence is 
more susceptible to development 
than was formerly supposed if the 
development is started early enough. 
Item re vocational and technical 
training: Fifty years ago common 
laborers outnumbered professional 
workers three to one; today that ra- 
tio has been reversed. Items re adult 
education: There are 11 million 
functional illiterates in the United 
States; one fourth of all Americans 
have not finished high school and 
one million more are dropping out 
each year. 

Now, I would like to remove all 
four hats, and as a bare-headed fel- 
low member of NSPRA, wish you 
well in your efforts to promote a 
better understanding of education, 
which is — ^in the words of the late 
President John F. Kennedy— “the 
most profitable investment society 
can make and the richest reward it 
can confer.” 
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THE PRICE 
OF ADVICE 






I ook for a continuing upsurge in 
j citizen committee and staff 
advisory activity. It’s happening be- 
cause of the seriousness of the com- 
munications problem . . . because 
of employee group agitation for for- 
mal participation in policy determi- 
nation . . . because local support has 
become elusive . . . because wise 
top school administrators know that 
planned involvement and face-to- 
face communication can pay hand- 
some dividends. 

Superintendent William M. Brish, 
Washington County Schools, Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland, told the first 
conference held by a new district 



citizens committee on education that 
because education is an outgrowth 
of community life, educators must 
seek the advice of citizens in devel- 
oping the educational program. The 
conference was well planned and 
organized, a significant characteris- 
tic of many recent citizen advisory 
ventures. Frank Harlacher, public 
information coordinator for the 
school system, serves as a continuing 
adviser to the group and a link with 
the system. Outside consultants, 
with direct citizen committee service, 
have also provided counsel for the 
committee. With this background, 
the committee studies major school 
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problem areas and makes recom- 
mendations to the school board. 

“As our organization becomes 
more complex, and our teaching 
duties more demanding, there is an 
increasing need for the chief execu- 
tive to relate closely with the 
thoughts and feelings of classroom 
teachers,” Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Superintendent Sidney P. Marland 
Jr. told his staflf. “We need to pro- 
vide a clear channel for the exercise 
of initiative, creativity, and responsi- 
bility by the teaching profession.” 

One device which Marland has 
developed to help meet the problem 
is a 15-member Professional Ad- 
visory Commission, composed large- 
ly of classroom teachers, which 
meets monthly for depth discussions 
about policy questions confronting 
the Pittsburgh system. The school 
system has published an attractive 
leaflet describing the Commission’s 
initial year of operation. 

Many of the unhappy experiences 
with early citizens committees re- 
sulted from failure by school officials 
to see that committee purposes, stat- 
us, and relationships with the board 
were clearly spelled out in writing. 
Such fumbles now are rare. The 
ground rules for the new citizens 
advisory committee at Tarkio, Mis- 
souri, for example, cover three type- 
written pages. 

Success with an advisory effort 
virtually demands strong top man- 
agement support. One example is a 
20-page source book prepared for 
18 citizen seminars held at Akron, 
Ohio. About SOO community lead- 
ers were involved. The outcome of 
a similar project at Columbus, Ohio, 



was reported in a series of three leaf- 
lets sent home with report cards. 

“Perhaps the greatest single bene- 
fit that our citizens committee has 
provided is good public relations,” 
said Mrs. lone Gaeth, Westlake, 
Ohio, school board member, about 
a 12-member advisory group (three- 
year terms) which has been in oper- 
ation since 1958. “The interest of 
committee members in the affairs 
of the schools continues after their 
years of active service are com- 
pleted, and these many citizens, with 
their contacts in varied groups, are 
a growing support for the school 
system.” 

The Westlake advisory committee 
was formed initially to help plan a 
new high school building, but re- 
mained at the board’s request to ad- 
vise about many other problems. 
Subcommittees have worked on de- 
velopment of a community news- 
letter, speakers bureau materials, 
recruitment brochure, junior high 
school evaluation, community re- 
sources, policy manual, orientation, 
etc. The group meets monthly and 
frequently receives formal briefings 
by staff members. 

OUIDBLINEB 
FOR ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
MANAGEMENT 

Here are tips by Superintendent 
Frank M. Walter, Westlake, Ohio, 
which caq make your efforts with 
advisory groups more profitable in 
terms of effective action and smooth 
operation: 

1. Don’t ask any advisory com- 
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mittee to deal with easy problems. 
Committees are more successful 
when they work on hard ones, espe- 
cially those problems which school 
boards have been unable to solve. 

2. Don’t coax anyone to serve 
unless he agrees to attend every 
meeting and to give his full effort. 

3. Avoid choosing persons who 
stand to profit personally from com- 
mittee action or who have to clear 
their votes with any organization 
they may represent. 

4. Don’t worry about selecting 
persons who are not experts or even 
especially well informed about the 
problem under study; pick those 
who are intelligent, objective, and 
favorably known to a substantial 
segment of the persons concerned 

with the problem. 

5. Keep the first few meetings 
limited to clarification of the under- 
standing of committee members. 
Provide basic, factual information, 
well prepared. An effort must be 
made to be certain that every mem- 
ber is familiar with the background 
information. 

6. Committee meetings should be 
held at a place which assures good 
working conditions but which is not 
too attractive or comfortable. 

7. Begin the discussions only 
after the presentation of facts has 
been completed, which may require 
more than one meeting. After the 
discussion period begins, the chair- 
man should make sure at the con- 
clusion of each meeting that he re- 
views and pegs down the points 
upon which agreement has been 
reached. There also should be kept, 
for later discussion, a list of the 



points of disagreement. 

8. One of the chairman’s big 
tasks, from the beginning to the end 
of the committee’s assignment, is to 
remind the group that its goal is the 
solution of the problem and not the 
writing of a report “to be aban- 
doned, like a foundling child, on the 
doorstep of some other agency.” 

9. The report should be designed 
with the objective of broadening the 
knowledge and understanding of the 
problem on the part of the board of 
education and citizens and to en- 
courage and equip the board to take 
effective action upon the recommen- 
dations of the committee. 

10. The report which emerges 
from the work of the advisory group 
should be as attractive and as read- 
able as it can be made. If funds are 
limited, let the skimping take place 
elsewhere and not penalize the qual- 
ity of the report. The report should 
be written in clear, concise language. 
One of the reasons why committee 
reports often gather dust is their 
fuzzy, inept writing and bargain 
basement publication budget. 



SANE 

STAFF STUDIES 



It’s faddish now in education to 
talk glibly about communications. 
Confidently, it is offered as the latest 
cure-all for about every problem. 
Most sensible is a continuing project 
by the communications-wise Prince 
George’s County District, Upper 
Marlboro, Maryland. Superintendent 
William S. Schmidt has had in oper- 
ation for more than three years a 
special “Committee To Study the 
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Problem of Communications,” com- 
posed of 14 central office staff mem- 
bers and principals or vice-princi- 
pals. Problems of effective commu- 
nication among central office and 
school-based staff members caused 
the establishment of the group. 

Studies in several areas have been 
conducted by the committee. A staff 
poll, made in 1963, disclosed that 
growth and increased complexity of 
the system had generated a great 
expansion of internal communica- 
tion channels. “We found we were 
now such a large staff that veteran 
members as well as newcomers 
found it difficult to keep up with the 
committees, meetings, bulletins, and 
memoranda that had become the 
necessary instruments for clarifying 
and carrying out our daily responsi- 
bilities,” said Margaret M. Conant, 
chairman of the committee. 

A special subcommittee was as- 
signed the task of sorting out exist- 
ing communication channels, the 
idea being that identification could 
help the staff make better use of 
them. “The extent to which a staff 
utilizes communication media with- 
in a school system not only affects 
the program of education but also 
influences the concomitant develop- 
ment of a program of good school- 
community relations,” said Schmidt. 

Three main categories of commu- 
nication channels were listed by the 
committee: (1) originating (down- 
ward), (2) interacting (horizontal), 
and (3) responding (upward). 
“Channels must be kept open and 
active in all three directions if ef- 
fective communication is to be 
achieved,” the committee observed 



in a handbook produced for the 
staff. “This realistic concept of the 
importance of three channels in com- 
munication is far more comprehen- 
sive than the restrictive concept of 
one person or group ‘writing, telling, 
or selling’ others who are neither en- 
couraged to react nor provided with 
a formal opportunity to do so.” 

Two dozen different staff commit- 
tees were found to be at work in 
planning, studies, and policy devel- 
opment for the school district. Mini- 
mum standards of quality and uni- 
formity were recommended govern- 
ing notices of committee meetings, 
organization agenda, reports, recom- 
mendations, and records. Samples 
were included in the handbook. 

Six different kinds of group meet- 
ings were identified, including board 
meetings and those scheduled for 
central officer personnel and admin- 
istrators. Tips were offered for meet- 
ings of this type, with special advice 
for meetings at which plans are to 
be made for additional group meet- 
ings at other levels. 

Twenty-two different system pub- 
lications were listed with description 
of format, content, and distribution. 
Quality standards were offered for 
basic editing and layout functions, 
with more elaborate detail about the 
preparation of basic office bulletins, 
staff bulletins, and memos. 

Basic standards also were given 
for school system correspondence. 
A description was given of the inter- 
building school delivery service. In- 
cluded also were a description of 10 
external groups having school sys- 
tem representation and an organiza- 
tion chart of the system. 
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THE LITTLE POLL 



O ne of the dandy little tools in 
your PR kit can be the opinion 
poll. It’s not always necessary to 
think of pulse-taking in vast Gallup- 
like proportions. You can scale the 
techniques down to a size which can 
be managed easily to accomplish a 
variety of chores. Many polls do not 
require fancy sample-taking or 
highly technical framing of ques- 
tions. Sometimes it’s just a case of 
asking for advice and comments. 
Postal cards or a single sheet of 
paper will do. 

The Massillon, Ohio, system, for 
example, checked up on its recruit- 
ing and orientation program in a 
most logical fashion. After complet- 
ing one semester, teachers new to 
the system were asked to respond to 
a five-question poll prior to a discus- 



sion meeting. Teachers were asked 
to identify most decisive factors in 
seeking a position with the system, 
plus evaluations of recruitment ma- 
terials, techniques, and the orienta- 
tion program. Superintendent John 
Ellis said one of the chief objectives 
was to identify points to be given 
most emphasis in the current recruit- 
ing effort. 

For a quick updating of the par- 
ent mailing list for the system news- 
letter, The Notebook, PR coordi- 
nator A1 Sposato, Connetquot Cen- 
tral Schools, Bohemia, New York, 
arranged to send a note home with 
pupils. As a bright extra thought, 
parents were asked not only about 
whether they had received the news- 
letter but also to give their com- 
ments about the publication if they 































had received it. The 600 returned 
forms included 183 comments, some 
of which included content sugges- 
tions or pointed up delivery prob- 
lems. 

A selected sample sometimes can 
be used rather than broadside poll- 
ing, if the kind of information sought 
makes this possible. Mary Ericsson, 
PR director, Pittsburg, California, 
schools, worked with principals of 
seven elementary schools to query 
parents of children in the second and 
fifth grades about their most effec- 
tive school news information sources. 

Notes brought home by pupils 
easily rated first, followed by com- 
ments from children. Third best 
source was the daily newspaper, with 
school publications in fourth place. 
Then came PTA meetings, radio 
news, and an area metropolitan 
newspaper. Most helpful to the PR 
director were some of the clues re- 
vealed by the responses. Neighbor- 
hood patterns differed. In one sec- 
tion, where newspaper circulation 
was light, radio listening was unusu- 
ally heavy. 

The value of PTA meetings as in- 
formation channels also was appar- 
ent. Differences of ratings at various 
schools pointed up the importance 
of content in PTA program plan- 
ning. Parents of second-grade young- 
sters read the newspaper more regu- 
larly for school news than did those 



with fifth-grade children. Recom- 
mendations made in the wake of this 
poll included the publication of a 
regular newsletter by each building, 
making a special effort to cover cur- 
riculum and policy items which 
might not be published in the com- 
munity newspaper. Take-home notes 
for lower grades received special at- 
tention. 

Four teachers at Franklin Junior 
High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
sampled student opinion at different 
levels, and polled parents, as well, 
to get views about homework and 
study practices being followed. They 
reported at a faculty meeting after 
surveying 200 students and tabulat- 
ing responses from 74 percent of the 
parents. The teachers found una- 
nimity in many respects but also 
learned about wide variations in 
time spent on homework and home 
study conditions. 

A comprehensive community- 
wide parent poll conducted by the 
Wheaton, Illinois, schools afforded 
the school board important informa- 
tion for future planning, according 
to Assistant Superintendent Ernest 
Poe. A highly illustrated summary 
was produced to report the main 
findings. A team of board members 
and administrators presented the 
data and related information to the 
staff and community groups. 
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Adapted from a transcription of remarks by 
Gene Lines at the 1965 National School Public 
Relations Association Seminar. Mr. Lines, 1964-65 
NSPRA president, is director of information 
services, Denver, Colorado, Public Schools. 



A LOOK AHEAD 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 



T here is only one principal idea 
imbedded in what I am going 
to say. This is: Time. 

Today we face seven seemingly 
unrelated things, situations which I 
believe you should know about. I 
am aware of them. I am disturbed 
by them — and they do have a rela- 
tionship. 

The first fact is this: We are due 
now for a large wave of children, 
new enrollments in the public 
schools of this country. What has 
happened is that the earlier wave of 
enrollments had begun to ebb in 
1961. By 1963 there were many 
school systems in the country which 
showed losses, and in 1964 we were 
at the bottom of the trough. We are 
still at the bottom. 

But now the next wave begins. 
President Johnson, when he spoke at 
the National Education Association 
convention, oversimplified the prob- 
lem when he said that by 1970 we 



shall have 5 million more pupils in 
the public schools. We will need 
400,000 classrooms. He stopped at 
the 1970 projection because that is 
where his agency — ^Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare— stops. However, 
other figures show that by 1973 we 
will have 15 million more youngsters 
in school. I shall elaborate on this 
statement later. 

Fact number two: We in educa- 
tion have no spokesman — no one 
person who speaks for us. As far as 
the public is concerned, we have no 
spokesman. As far as the entire pro- 
fession is concerned, we have many. 

Point number three is this: Our 
leaders in education are retiring. 
Consequently, we are going through 
a changing of the guard. Some 70 
percent of the superintendents in our 
large cities will retire between 1964 
and 1968. Of the executive secre- 
taries of state professional organiza- 
tions, 68 percent will retire within 
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the next four years. Although actual 
figures are difficult to obtain, SO to 
60 percent of the chief state school 
officers will be retiring. Most im- 
portant, the NEA executive secre- 
tary and several of the assistant ex- 
ecutive secretaries (60 percent) will 
leave within the next five years. In 
fact, that process has already begun. 

The fourth fact: Our profession is 
in the midst of a soul-searching en- 
deavor, much of it linked to a phrase 
that is common these days, “the 
increased militancy of teachers.” 
Events are occurring in rapid suc- 
cession throughout the country, 
based upon this question: What is 
the role of a teacher; how much 
“say” should the teacher have in ad- 
ministering the schools? It is a ques- 
tion which, in its initial stages, seems 
to be creating a division between 
administrators and teachers. And 
particularly, in its initial stages, 
some people are predicting that 
within 10 years the NEA will be a 
teacher organization; administrators 
will have their own. 

The fifth fact consists of the per- 
petual question: Where is the money 
coming from? One of the best fi- 
nanced organizations in the country 
is now devoting its time to selling 
the public on this one statement: 
The property tax has reached its 
limit. We must find other sources 
of income. 

Now, the sixth fact: Again, the 
fact is a question. What are the 
solutions to the problems of de facto 
segregation? This I shall not be- 
labor, but it is a problem which 
faces us. 

Fact number seven: President 



Johnson’s interest has spurred Con- 
gress to implement his belief that \ 
education is a tool of social change. | 
We all know that the various educa- 1 
tion acts of 196S form the most % 
challenging event of modern times. | 
As an aside, I should mention that | 
we are caught in our own culture. 

This is a culture which believes that 
if you are given a million dollars to , 
do a job in one year, given two mil- 
lion dollars you can do it in six 
months. 

Here we are: We have another 
growth surge coming; we do not 
have a spokesman; our leaders are 
retiring; we have an internal prob- 
lem; we have the problem of sup- 
port; and we have the problem of 
integration. Perhaps we could wait 
on the first six problems, but Presi- 
dent Johnson’s action has now pro- ^ 
duced a desperate situation. It is ' 
this: We would have to have the 
naivete of a child not to realize that 

I 

three years from this November we 
will be faced with a day of reckon- , 
ing. The entire Johnson Adminis- 
tration will be under question, and 
his program for education certainly 
will be a major issue. This major is- 
sue might even be lost . . . lost be- j 
cause things are being done in a / 
hurry, a great hurry. And when , i 
things are done in a hurry, mistakes ' 
are made. Sometimes these mistakes 
come back to haunt us. 

The first question three years 
from now will be: What have you 
done with the millions you were 
given? This question immediately ’ 
moves us into another arena, which 
I have heard best described by this 
statement, “Politically, we as a pro- 
























fcssion will be forced into a political 
position not chosen by us.” Already 
we know, three years before the date 
arrives, that as a profession we have 
a political commitment of defense of 
a political program. I have gone 
back as far as possible, and I can 
find no precedent for the political 
position our profession is in today. 
At no time could 1 find a unanimity 
of opinion such as is evidenced by 
the desire to use the federal money. 

I am sure that President Johnson 
had these thoughts in mind when he 
appeared at the NEA convention. 
Why am I sure? Because he said 
the same thing three times. In one 
instance, and I am paraphrasing, he 
said, “For years you have said what 
you could do if you had money. You 
now have the money.” And he has 
said there will be more money. At 
another time, the President stated, 
“The time for talk has passed. Now 
is the time to work and to produce.” 
His sense of urgency and the ele- 
ment of time are important. We, 
too, must become aware of this ur- 
gent matter of time. President John- 
son is deadly serious. He is looking 
ahead. Are we? 

I shall now review the seven 
points briefly and present one or 
two suggestions which may make 
some sense. 

About the matter of growth. We 
are faced with a tremendous growth 
surge. President Johnson oversim- 
i plified when he said that between 

> 1965 and 1970 we will have five mil- 

I lion more pupils. It’s a true state- 
ment but it gives the impression of 
a million a year, which is not true. 
That five million which President 



Johnson talked about will come very 
largely in the opening of the school 
year 1968, then the school years ’69, 
and ’70, and on through ’73 will 
bring the devastating s irge. I do not 
intend to argue with him and his 
figures, however, because his basic 
ideas of urgency and time arc prob- 
lems that still remain. 

i shall combine points two and 
thije: leaders in education and the 
fact that we have no spokesman. 
This is important, the fact that our 
leaders are retiring. I would like to 
quote Loyd Turner, Fort Worth, 
Texas, school board president: “It 
is unreasonable to assume that a 
man who is facing retirement is as 
interested in the future as would be 
a man of a diflferent age status.” 
What can we do about this prob- 
lem of leadership? We can start now 
to alert ourselves, our peers, and our 
organizations to the fact that the 
people who arc being elected to of- 
fice now in these organizations, par- 
ticularly the professional organiza- 
tions, will determine who the suc- 
cessors of the present holders of 
office will be. I know of three large 
cities in this country whose school 
board elections this year had, as a 
major campaign issue, the fact that 
school board members now being 
elected would take part in the most 
important function of a school board 
— the selection of a superintendent. 
This campaign issue produced seri- 
ous overtones at the elections and, 
in my opinion, had an eflfect upon 
the people’s choice for school board 
members. 

This can be accomplished in state 
education associations, it can be 
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done with chief state school officers 
and, more particularly, with the 
NEA. I believe, incidentally, that 
the replacement for William G. 
Carr, when he retires as executive 
secretary of the NEA, will probably 
be the most important decision, as 
far as we in our profession are con- 
cerned, made in the past 10 to 12 
years. This decision will affect at 
least a generation to come because 
the man who replaces Dr. Carr — 
what he believes and his plan of 
action — will affect public education 
for years to come. 

As far as internal soul-searching 
is concerned, the public is both be- 
wildered and, at the same time, dis- 
interested. They do not understand 
it and are confused by the fact that 
education, all of a sudden, would 
seem to have two spokesmen. By 
virtue of what might be called “ring 
strategy,” in boxing parlance, two 
groups have been forced into sepa- 
rate corners of the ring. Practically 
the only thing they do is to misun- 
derstand one another. Each tells his 
side as he sees it. The public fails 
to see much difference. 

I would like to relate this point 
to President Johnson’s program. We 
are either going to have to settle our 
internal differences soon — the mat- 
ter of time again — or we are not 
going to be able to do the job we 
are supposed to be doing. It has 
been suggested that the NEA should 
call a conference, along the lines of 
a White House Conference, to talk 
with all leaders in education, to ex- 
plain what the NEA program is, ex- 
plain what a department of urban 
affairs is, explain what has taken 







place, and to come up with a policy 
statement which will include every- 
one in education. There are those ' 
who talk about the NEA becoming 
a teacher organization, with the ad- 
ministrators having to find their own 
organization. I do not accept this 
view. I think we all belong, and can 
belong, in one organization. I be- 
lieve our goals, ultimately, are the 
same. The seriousness of this ques- [ 
tion has been magnified because of ! 
the speed with which it has taken | 
place. But I do feel the NEA owes | 
it to its members, almost a million ‘ 
now, to meet, to discuss, and to 
report. ' 

As for money (this is point num- 
ber five), we must seek other sources | 
of income and convince people that | 
we are deserving of these sources. 

Point number six: the problems ■. 
of integration and segregation. There 
are some who say that not in our 
generation will we be able to solve 
this. There are some who feel that 
Chicago gets the headlines, while ^ 
other school systems in other cities 
are working it out. I do not know 
about this, but I do know we are all 
working on it and not one of us has 
the answer as yet. j 

Point number seven, the Johnson ‘ 
program. If you know that in three { 
years there is going to be a reckon- 
ing, as I have mentioned earlier, | 
does it not behoove you to keep [ 
records? Personally, as a public in- 
formation director in Denver, I use < 
a very simple device — a loose-leaf 
notebook. On each page is the 
name of a program. On the left side { 
is the date, in the middle is the 
amount of money, to the right is 
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\ what happened to the money. Then the need for new means of financial 

I a number is assigned. As these pro- support, and the fact that we are 

I grams produce reports, they are filed faced with a tremendously large 

behind the notebook. It is that growth in number of children. It is 

simple. a challenge. I am quite sure we will 

I already have been asked many succeed in solving these problems, 

questions concerning federal funds because (1) we are dedicated to this 

I we have received and how they’re profession; it is our way of life. The 

\ being used. It is very comforting to second reason we will succeed is 

^ be able to pull out my records and because we cannot fail. If we fail 

go over it with the person who is to work out the solutions to the 

looking for answers. seven situations I have outlined, 

To sum up, the Johnson program there are others who will do it for us 
’ again has been a catalyst for all of — in their way. 

I these six problems. We could han- 

I die these problems, one at a time, President Johnson’s statement 
but 1 feel we should recognize and could come back to haunt us: 

not underestimate the magnitude of “You’ve been talking for years what 

the combined problems: A divided you could do with money, now you 

profession, the lack of a spokesman, have it.” The central idea of what 

our leadership retiring, schools re- 1 have to say is this: This is the 

garded as a tool of social change, time; let’s do something about it. 
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SCHOOL 
IN A CHANOINQ 
NEIQHBORHOOO— 
A PR CHALLENGE 



I n most fancy neighborhoods, the 
school building public relations 
program can be a snap. By contrast, 
it appears that the successful school 
PR program in a changing neighbor- 
hood or culturally deprived area de- 
pends much upon what the principal 
knows about PR principles and 
how hard he works to apply them. 
Moreland Elementary School, which 
serves a fast-changing area of swank 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, demonstrates 
the kind of hard-driving, imagina- 



tive administrative effort which may 
be required. 

Principal Orville J. Jenkins sees 
the Moreland PR job as being a con- 
tinuous challenge to build a positive 
image of the school and its educa- 
tional program in a transient, inte- 
grated, relatively low socioeconomic 
neighborhood. The big effort is to 
identify the school as a dynamic 
positive force for improvement and | 
to link it as closely as possible with 
every forward-looking element in the 
















area. This calls for a type of show- 
manship, comprehensive grasp of 
PR possibilities, and plain hard work 
which is difficult to muster. 

The school program gets ample 
attention in the Cleveland metro- 
politan press because of continuing 
close attention to press relations and 
taking advantage of newsmaking 
situations. This effort, however, is 
supplemented by a variety of printed 
media used by Jenkins. The PTA 
publishes a 10-page mimeographed 
newsletter five times yearly. A hefty 
amount of school news also goes into 
the monthly newsletter of the More- 
land Community Association. Par- 
ents receive five times each year a 
publication which consists of sam- 
ples of creative writing by students. 
An annual “best writing of the year” 
publication is produced by offset. 
Jenkins also publishes The Princi- 
pal’s Newsletter during the year. It 
goes to parents and area leaders. 

What counts most in the PR pro- 
gram, however, are the things which 
Moreland School does to dramatize 
its program. The school has gone in 
heavily for team teaching, with every 
teacher having a team assignment. 
This has led to the origination of 
“Education Parties” in homes, at 
which a teaching team appears to 
discuss any phase of the school’s 
program. Sets of color slides, some 
with taped narration, have been de- 
veloped for use by the teams and 
at community meetings. 

A group of 25 mothers has been 
organized as “Team Mother Spe- 
cialists” to work in teams with the 
teacher teams, serving as volunteer 
aides. “They are tremendous PR 



agents,” said Jenkins. “They carry 
out into the community much mote 
school news than we could possibly 
send out.” 

At the year’s end, the Team 
Mothers, plus all others who have 
specifically served the school, are 
invited to an honor tea held by the 
staff. Corsages go to the ladies; 
flowers are placed in the lapels of 
the men. There is a kind of turn- 
about at midyear. Jenkins suggested 
that a group of fathers might like to 
rise early and cook breakfast for the 
staff. This makes quite a hit with 
both dads and teachers. 

Four teachers were encouraged 
to seek a local foundation grant in 
order to write, produce, and stage 
an original children’s operetta. New 
Land, New Life, featuring upper 
elementary students as cast mem- 
bers. A $2,880 grant was approved 
and the operetta was formally spon- 
sored by the board of education and 
the foundation. 

Imaginative efforts go into plans 
for open house programs. On one 
occasion, for example, open house 
was a two-night affair. On the first 
night, parents and students of the 
first three grades were invited to see 
a group of 90 pupil folk dancers put 
on a 30-minute performance. This 
was followed by a showing of The 
Moreland Story, a 27-minute, 8mm 
motion picture produced to show the 
school’s team teaching program, 
flexible grouping, and creative learn- 
ing techniques. The second night, 
for upper elementary students and 
their parents, featured music groups 
from the school, others from an all- 
white school, and the film. 
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A PR 



BOOM 

DEPARTMENTS 
EDUCATION? 



W hat often has been termed 
the weakest link in the school 
public relations chain is scheduled 
to undergo a tremendous beefing up 
during the months ahead in some 
states. For the first time, state su- 
perintendents of schools have 
money, justification, and solid sup- 
port for the establishment of more 
effective internal and external infor- 
mation programs. Title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act provides comparatively 



large sums of federal funds for 
strengthening state departments of 
education. A substantial chunk of 
the money can go into improved 
communications, if the chief execu- 
tives want it that way. Some of the 
administrators, sensitive to leader- 
ship requirements, have already be- 
gun the buildup with state resources. 

When the Council of Chief State 
School Officers met in Honolulu, 
many of the problems which were 
raised also pointed up some kind of 
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communication difficulty. U.S. Edu- 
cation Commissioner Francis Kep- 
pel complimented the superintend- 
ents for giving high priority to im- 
proved leadership services “and es- 
pecially for better collection and dis- 
semination of information on the 
state of education in your individual 
states.” He added: “We must now 
recognize across the nation what you 
have clearly recognized in your own 
states: that we are woefully short of 
the basic information we need to 
carry forward our educational pur- 
poses, to set sound goals, and work 
together to reach them.” 

James E. Allen Jr., New York 
commissioner of education, said PR 
should be considered along with 
planning, setting of standards, etc., 
as a major function of a dynamic 
department of education. “Educa- 
tion is running into very bumpy 
weather in explaining what we are 
trying to do,” he said. Declared 
Colorado Commissioner Byron W. 
Hansford: “We have the kind of 
situation where we must develop 
schools of the type which the public 
has never seen before.” 

Many, probably most, state de- 
partments will be developing their 
information programs almost from 
scratch because they today have 
one-man or part-time operations. 
There are some rather sophisticated 
concepts on the drawing boards. In 
Wisconsin, for example. Superin- 
tendent Angus B. Rothwell plans to 
weld together into one comprehen- 
sive unit the functions of informa- 
tion retrieval, publications, internal 
and external communications, and 
PR consultant services to school dis- 



tricts. A similar plan is being worked 
out in Washington State by Superin- 
tendent Louis Bruno and his aides. 
Florida Superintendent Floyd T. 
Christian said he hoped that school 
districts could be given PR consul- 
tant services. 

The PR operation in the Oregon 
Department of Education was seen 
by Superintendent Leon P. Minear 
as “the major communication cen- 
ter of education, linking school to 
school, school to state, state to state, 
and state to nation.” The facilities 
in Oregon are to include a unit for 
sampling and analyzing public and 
professional opinions and attitudes, 
a publications and news media cen- 
ter which will serve also as a labora- 
tory for school people, a laboratory 
and demonstration center for inter- 
nal and school-community group in- 
teraction, and a formal liaison-co- 
ordinating unit working with infor- 
mation agencies. In addition to a 
greatly strengthened internal com- 
munications operation, he said, there 
will be an inservice program to con- 
tinuously upgrade the communica- 
tion skills of professional staff mem- 
bers in the department. 

Sarah Folsom, superintendent of 
Arizona schools, told the state su- 
perintendents she was convinced that 
“communications is one of the most 
important functions of a small state 
department of education — particu- 
larly in those states where a rela- 
tively small population is spread 
across large land areas.” Her most 
significant actions to date, she said, 
have been in the improvement of 
communications via mass media, 
publications, regional and state con- 
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ferences. Commissioner J. H. Warf, 
Tennessee, said school PR functions 
too long had been left to voluntary 
professional associations. A state 
information program was needed in 
the realization that PR by profes- 
sional groups is not necessarily a 
complete effort. 

ON STAOEi 
PROJECT PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 

A vast new project, which poten- 
tially may add more muscle to 
school public relations than any 
other development in more than a 
decade, has been approved by the 
U.S. Office of Education. Headed 
up by Wisconsin, seven state depart- 
ments of education have developed 
a three-year, $1.7 million “Project 
Public Information,” designed to 
help all state departments of educa- 
tion make a major breakthrough in 
the PR area. Authorization of funds 
for the initial year was given by the 
U.S. Office, with the money to come 
from a special provision for coop- 
erative projects to strengthen state 
departments of education under the 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. 

The big idea is to develop nation- 
wide research and demonstration 
programs and to make available, as 
consultants, the country’s best media 
and PR experts so that any state de- 
partment of education desiring to do 






so can develop an effective PR pro- 
gram. Wisconsin State Superintend- ' 

ent Rothwell, a key figure in the 
organization and development of the 
project, sees the state department of 
education information function as 
being of greater importance than at 
any previous time. I 

The project will be guided by a | 
board of directors composed of 
Rothwell and the state superintend- i 

ents of six other coparticipating > 

states (Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, 

New York, Washington, and West 
Virginia). Administration will be 
handled by a national project staff 
plus regional staff offices to be es- 
tablished by the coparticipating 
states. 

National seminars, beamed at PR 
program planning, organization, and 
coordinating functions, are sched- 
uled to be held for top adminis- 
trators of all SO state departments. 
Regional seminars will be focused 
upon technical aspects of program 
operations. The research and ex- ; 

perimental programs will be aimed | 

at special problems, testing new ) 

multimedia information techniques, | 

etc. Scope of the project is broad. 

It aims not only to enable a depart- ' 
ment of information to set up and : 
carry out a good information pro- 
gram but also to acquire skills in 
getting audience feedback, equip de- 
partment staff members with PR 
skills, and provide PR consulting 
services to school districts. 1 
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Adapted from an address by Martin Essex, 
superintendent of schools, Akron, Ohio, 
at the School PR Exhibition and Counseling 
Center, during the 1966 annual convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 



IN 



SCHOOL FINANCE 



CAMPAIGN PLANNING 



I t takes a team of 10,000 to launch 
and recover a capsule from Cape 
Kennedy. A school finance cam- 
paign can involve manpower and re- 
sources in similarly grand propor- 
tions. Like a space shot, a levy or 
bond drive also demands tremen- 
dous preparation leading up to the 
lift-off. 

Viewing a recent campaign in 
retrospect, I identified five critical 
stages in producing a successful or- 
bit. Let me attempt a recap. 



The R&D Stage 

One doesn’t decide overnight to 
go to the moon. Such a trip requires 
careful projections and the develop- 
ment of hardware. A journey to the 



ballot box requires a similar degree 
of research and development. 

Research — A careful projection 
of the financial need is an essential. 
Such studies require competence and 
diligence. The accuracy of the pro- 
jections is of paramount importance 
to maintain the veracity of the board 
and the administration. Thus, an 
early start for the study is helpful. 

After an accurate accumulation 
of research facts is compiled, take 
steps to express these complex facts 
in concise and clear terms. Simplify 
the mass figures of enrollment and 
the complicated organizational and 
financial statistics available in your 
district. Reduce this information to 
charts or overhead projection trans- 
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parencies to help determine which 
materials will be most meaningful to 
you and, eventually, to the public. 

For purposes of negotiation, it ap- 
pears to be desirable to set the initial 
concept of the millage on the high 
side. It is easier to come down than 
to go up. One should sweep as 
quickly as possible over the tax in- 
crease itself and bring emphasis to 
the need. This is particularly true 
when asking for a rate that would 
be the highest in the state for the 
larger cities. The fundamental fac- 
tor is the quality of schools and the 
adequacy of services. Although one 
cannot hope to consider the needs 
out of the context of cost, it is a 
matter of placing first things first, 
of construing education to be the 
most significant force undergirding 
American society. 

Classified Consultation — A prime 
aspect of this precampaign planning 
may be characterized as the classi- 
fied consultation or “gumshoe” part. 
An administrator who ignores the 
power forces and opinion leaders of 
a community is as foolhardy as the 
astronaut who would ignore the 
meteorological reports at blast-off 
time. It is amazing how cooperative 
the decision makers will be if they 
are consulted in advance. Experi- 
ence indicates that the value of post- 
decision consultation with the key 
forces of a community is of lesser 
value, for then you are asking them 
to rubber-stamp a decision. 

Civic leaders, labor spokesmen, 
tax consultants for big industries, 
political forces, newspaper publish- 
ers, and radio and TV management 
respond more willingly when in- 
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volved in making the actual decision. 
For this reason, it is desirable to 
start with board and staff at a rela- 
tively high millage or proposed-cost 
figure. 

During the consultation stage, it 
may be necessary to adjust your pro- 
cedure to existing conditions. Other 
issues may be on the ballot at the 
same time. It is important to keep 
in mind that a small amount of overt 
opposition can be fatal to a money 
issue. One board member who is 
jumping for the printer’s ink can be 
the lethal blow. Dissident forces 
within the employee organizations 
can obtain both printed and air wave 
space that is disastrous. The odds 
for a successful orbit are certainly 
reduced when less than the full 
thrust of unity is released. 

Citizens Seminars — Equally valid 
in the countdown stage is a testing 
of citizen sentiment. One can easily 
become despondent at the apparent 
lack of understanding about the real 
problems of schools. An effort to 
discuss them meaningfully is salu- 
tary, even if seemingly limited in 
impact. 

The Citizens School Seminars or- 
ganized in Akron in May last year 
were directed toward consultation 
with representatives of labor, busi- 
ness, industry, religion, and civic 
affairs who normally were not asso- 
ciated with schools. Personal invi- 
tations, by letter and telephone, so- 
licited their participation — at a time 
convenient to them — in one of the 
series of 18 seminars conducted 
throughout the city. Two seminars 
were held in each of nine high school 
districts. A 24-page research docu- 
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ment and discussion guide prepared 
for these sessions covered the major 
aspects of school operation, includ- 
ing pupils, curriculum and instruc- 
tion, teachers, buildings, and ade- 
quacy of resources. Ample time was 
provided for an introductory film- 
strip and at least two hours of dis- 
cussion under lay leadership. 

A citizens committee summarized 
the findings and suggestions, giving 
substance to the public’s concern for 
more vocational education, classes 
for the handicapped, inner-city serv- 
ices, library expansion, and experi- 
mentation with new media. The re- 
sults were reported as part of a 20- 
page special back-to-school section 
of the Akron Beacon Journal (paid, 
for, incidentally, by advertisers, not 
the board of education). 

The Countdown Stage 

With the research, information, 
and opinion in hand, the time for 
decision approaches. Instead of pre- 
senting a lengthy enumeration of 
the many campaign preparations, 
here is a short countdown. Cape 
Kennedy style. 

10. A Unanimous Board — A 
single negative vote or public asser- 
tion of opposition by any board 
member can be comforting to the 
enemy. It is the spark that may 
ignite organized opposition. Thus, 
unity of decision is essential when 
the board acts on the issue to be 
submitted. 

9. News Climate — Public rela- 
tions is a year-round concern, but 
prior to the presentation of an issue 
it is helpful to develop a news cli- 
mate which recognizes the need. 



Teacher procurement problems, 
needed services, class size, inade- 
quacy of textbooks and supplies and 
the like should be kept in the news 
for months before the campaign is 
mentioned. But it is very important 
to avoid criticism of the quality of 
the schools. This is a neat trick if 
you can do it — showing need, but 
preserving respect for the present 
service. People vote for success, not 
for failure. Pictures of the deplor- 
able conditions of classes meeting in 
corridors, of shops set up in bams 
or garages, do not generate support. 
The fact that these exist, if presented 
properly, can be helpful. But peo- 
ple vote oh confidence. 

8. Financing — Financing the 
campaign should be a quiet opera- 
tion. Tax moneys, in Ohio, cannot 
be used for such purposes. I believe 
it is important that procedures be 
established whereby certain organi- 
zations, particuarly the PTA, will 
budget each year for the campaigns. 
We know in Ohio that periodic 
campaigns are inevitable. Thus, an 
awareness of the reasons for cam- 
paigns should be kept before some 
major organizations. In our city we 
spend approximately $17,000 in a 
typical campaign. One should know 
what funds are available before the 
intensive work begins. 

7. Organization — ^It is important 
to develop a chart of the organiza- 
tion of campaign personnel. Func- 
tions and assignments should be out- 
lined on paper for all to understand. 

6. Administrative Conference — 
The structure begins to become func- 
tional with a conference of the ad- 
ministrative staff, late in the summer 
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but before school begins. In Akron, 
this involves approximately 100 per- 
sons. 

5. Lay Leadership — ^The heart of 
Akron’s campaign structure is the 
opinion leaders. They are selected 
and prepared ahead of time, in 
workshops, for their responsibilities. 

First, a citizens committee is as- 
sembled. For this assignment, seek 
respected leaders, not “has-beens.” 
The second step provides for work- 
shops, quietly organized, for 200 re- 
source persons. Another such work- 
shop is held for 200 discussion lead- 
ers. These persons, selected by the 
principals of the various schools, are 
chosen because they are respected 
and because of their abilities. A 
clearly written, comprehensive back- 
ground document of 10 to 12 pages 
is prepared for them, to answer all 
essential questions. This document 
serves as a reso^irce piece for these 
leaders. 

4 . Town Hall Meetings — ^Next, 
during the last week in September, 
regional Town Hall Meetings are 
held in each of nine high school 
districts. Approximately 2S0 opin- 
ion leaders are sent from the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high 
schools in each district. The pro- 
gram includes a factual speaker, fol- 
lowed by small discussion groups, 
and concluding with an inspirational 
lay speaker. After all nine meetings 
have been held, more than 2,000 lay 
opinion leaders have been informed 
and have offered suggestions for the 
campaign. No publicity is given 
these invitational gatherings. 

3. Staff Workshops — Shortly af- 
ter school begins, workshops are 






held for all 2,300 members of the 
teaching staff, with separate sessions 
for nonteaching employees. These 
are held under the auspices of the ^ 

classroom teachers organization and , i 
last fall carried the themes, “The j 

Situation,” “Gird for Action,” and 
“Let’s Do It!” Both lay and staff 
workshops are earnest sessions, con- 
cerned with suggestions for cam- 
paign strategy. In this way we are 
not asking for support, but are ask- 
ing for advice about how to acquaint 
fellow citizens with the importance i 

of the issue. There is a vast differ- 
ence between inviting someone to 
help you and, in contrast, asking 
them if they approve what you are 
doing. 

This stage is really part of the 
“gumshoe” campaign. It makes cer- 
tain, when the blast-off thrust takes 
place, that the opinion leaders are | 

ready to reassure their fellow citi- 
zens that the proposal is a sound and 1 

responsible one. 

2. Registration Drive — To stimu- 
late parental registration for voting, 
the PTA sends home a letter stress- , 
ing the values of citizenship partici- 
pation, listing the various registra- 
tion places and times, and offering * 
transportation if needed. 

1. Liftoff ! — The moment for the 
campaign to start has arrived. 

The Blast-off Stage 

Now we are ready to conduct the 
public campaign, but the hardest 
part is behind us. For veteran cam- I 

paigners, it is not necessary to list I 

all of the media and approaches. f 

These would include printed mate- 
rials, filmstrips, speakers bureaus. 
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advertisements in newspapers, radio 
and television time, letters to the 
clergy and other community groups, 
cartoons, handbooks, and posters. 

Like a rocket, a campaign has 
several built-in, self-destructive de- 
vices. To guard against an abortion, 
therefore, perhaps we should men- 
tion at least three ways to scratch a 
flight. 

One is to make the “poor tether" 
pitch. I believe it unwise to stress 
the “poor, unfortunate employees.” 
A realistic look at the nature of so- 
ciety and of human beings causes 
one to recognize that teachers may 
be misinformed if they believe that 
the heart of the entire community is 
bleeding for them. The public is 
concerned about services to chil- 
dren. We, as teachers, can under- 
stand this fact if we will merely stop 
to analyze our feelings at the time 
of a bus strike, a strike in the rubber 
industry, or a strike by the telephone 
operators. I fear the teacher’s heart 
is not bleeding for these individuals, 
but is concerned whether the buses 
will be running, whether the phones 
will be operating, or whether tires 
will be available for his car. Thus, 
the “poor teacher” pitch appears to 
be one that has little value and 
should be relegated to a lesser pri- 
ority in the presentations. 

Another is to overpromise. Any 
ambiguity about promised salary in- 
creases, construction of additional 
facilities, or providing an additional 
service can be twisted in a manner 
that will, a year hence, imply very 
explicitly that the administration has 
been lacking in integrity. Conse- 
quently, I urge a policy of outlining 



the proposal in broad terms that re- 
late to children, stating that the 
board of education will make the 
judgments in accordance with the 
best interests of the schools and the 
conditions that exist. To be realis- 
tic, one cannot control what a board 
of education will do, and the board 
may have good reason to review its 
action at any time. 

Another abortion is to stress dol- 
lars. The size of the levy should not 
be accentuated. Rather, the empha- 
sis should be on need. To talk mill- 
age may cause a firming-up of nega- 
tive reactions, with unfavorable let- 
ters to the editor, or the organization 
of a formal opposition movement. 

The Orbit Stage 

By late October, the campaign in- 
tensifies. To benefit from American 
Education Week as a vehicle for 
wide citizen involvement, it is re- 
scheduled locally to precede the 
balloting. 

School open houses will bring 
59,000 adults to school, a tremen- 
dous opportunity to inform a “cap- 
tive audience.” Arrangements are 
made for a filmstrip with sound, 
narrated by the citizens committee 
chairman, to be viewed in assemblies 
in each building, undergirded by 
sound and interesting demonstra- 
tions of what is being taught and 
how. 

CJassroorns-in-the-window, mean- 
while, give downtown shoppers an 
hour-by-hour view of the teaching 
and learning process in 30 to 40 
different subjects at all grade levels. 

Building dedications are timed so 
that the public pride in progress can 






be expressed and tours conducted 
to give news value to the campaign. 

Gimmicks of varied sorts are so- 
licited and tried — lawn signs made 
from coat hangers, a poster lofted 
by a traffic helicopter, car radio an- 
tenna pennants, bumper stickers, 
Coca-Cola truck posters, milk bottle 
collars — along with special editions 
of each high school newspaper dis- 
tributed to each household. 

The house-to-house visitation con- 
ducted by elementary PTA units 
brings a leaflet of information to the 
home of every registered voter. The 
Board of Elections makes the offi- 
cial precinct lists available to us by 
October 22 and groups of teachers 
check the list for the likely head of 
the household. In this way, this 
emissary to the home has a reason 



to call, because he has the name of 
the person and ho has the eflfective- 
ness that comes through the use of 
the name. In addition, a small card 
is employed which asks the emissary 
to indicate an evaluation of the re- 
sponse of the potential voter. In 
addition, the emissaries do not waste 
time with nonregistered voters. 

We urge that home visits should 
never be made by a single individual 
but by a pair of parents. Each sup- 
plies the other with elbow courage. 
Every home visitor wears a ribbon 
which proclaims, ‘T am for schools.’* 
Not only is the ribbon an identifica- 
tion, but it creates immediate rap- 
port. It adds the personal touch, 
which is essential. 

One effective device is a cartoon 
caricature of a happy youngster or 



Summary of Major Finance Campaigns for the Akron Public Schools 



Year 




Millage 


Purpose 


Term 


Percentage 

favorable 


1955 


12.0 


(Renewal & Increase) 


Operating 


5 Years 


62.9 




2.0 


(Increase) 


Building 


5 Years 


65.6 


1957 


2.0 


(Increase) 


Operating 


3 Years 


56.2 


1960 


14.0 


(Renewal & Increase) 


Operating 


5 Years 


76.9 




2.0 


(Renewal & Increase) 


Building 


5 Years 


75.5 


1962 


4.8 


(Increase) 


Operating 


3 Years 


59.9 


1965 


18.8 


(Renewal & Increase) 


Operating 


5 Years 


65.5 




2.0 


(Renewal & Increase) 


Building 


5 Years 


64.2 



Since 1955 Superintendent Martin Essex has directed five major finance 
campaigns for the Akron Public Schools, all of them in November general 
elections. The result: Highest school tax rate of any of the eight Ohio 
large cities. Akron is a city of 300,000 population. 



two, with a printed reminder to vote. 
Since it does not say vote “for,” but 
merely reminds a person to vote, it 
does not violate the ethics of mate- 
rials that are sent home with chil- 
dren. The day after election, a 
thank-you cartoon, again with happy 
children and a school in the back- 
ground, should be sent to every 
home. It creates a feeling of pride 
and achievement. 

A board of education letter is 
personally addressed to each voter 
about six days preceding the elec- 
tion. First-class postage is affixed 
by hand, on the assumption that it 
attracts more attention than a me- 
tered letter. 

For the telephone follow-up on 
election day, duplicate voter regis- 
tration cards are made by high 
school student typists and the phon- 
ing is organized by junior high 
PTA’s, always with the offer to pro- 
vide transportation if needed. 

The Recovery Stage 

Bringing a campaign back from 
orbit starts with an organized plan 
to sample returns on election night. 
Custodians in key schools keep in 
touch with precinct workers to give 
an early indication of voting trends. 

When the votes are counted, you 
hope you have obtained the neces- 
sary margin. But win, lose, or draw, 
a big job confronts the director of a 
campaign immediately after a suc- 
cessful election. He must set the 
machinery into motion to keep faith 
with the intended purposes of the 
levy. 

Concurrently with this action, a 






tremendous task confronts those in 
positions of responsibility to express 
gratitude for the volunteer efforts in 
the campaign. Some of these ex- 
pressions can be made in “blanket” 
form, but many require personal 
letters or other appropriate means of 
acknowledging appreciation. 

It is then time to begin thinking 
about the next campaign. 

I have an abundance of faith in 
the human, or personal, approach, 
in the workshop method of prepar- 
ing opinion leaders, and in develop- 
ing a sensitive campaign organiza- 
tion. I would be hesitant to hazard 
a statement and declare which of 
these many approaches to the elec- 
torate may be the most effective. I 
suspect that they are all necessary, 
but we should never be so naive as 
to think that we reach the total elec- 
torate by these many devices. I 
suspect a very small percentage of 
the electorate in a city of 300,000 
people is aware, before they go to 
the polls, that a school money issue 
is on the ballot. 

Reactions of the electorate are 
determined from day to day over 
the long period of 365 days each 
year. Every act of a teacher and 
a school employee may contribute 
favorably or unfavorably to these re- 
actions. The state of the economy 
may be an imponderable that can- 
not be overcome. The campaign is 
important, but one must be realistic 
about the total forces at work. 

The only formula for success, 
then, is the one that rules the 
launching pad: To win a school elec- 
tion, make sure all systems are go — 
then hope for the best! 
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THE PUBLIC 
PLURAL 



I f you catch yourself thinking and 
talking about **the public” as 
though it were some kind of massive 
single-minded thing, the cure is a 
peek at an attitude survey which has 
identified the sub-publics. Such a 
state-wide opinion survey was com- 
pleted by the Ohio Council for Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio, before it 
sought voter approval of a vastly 
improved state school finance pro- 
gram to be financed by an increased 
sales tax. Survey findings, accord- 




ing to James O. Brennan, adminis- 
trative director, were used to develop 
campaign themes and strategies. 

In many instances, the conclu- 
sions of many little publics will not 
deviate greatly from that of the big 
collective total public. In some situ- 
ations, however, there will be sharp 
differences. Some are understand- 
able; some are baf9ing. The Ohio 
poll offered examples of both types. 

Although the Ohio school pro- 
posal had been controversial and a 
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topic covered frequently in news 
media for at least 18 months, three 
out of four persons interviewed in 
the poll said they knew little or 
nothing about it. Poorest informed 
were those in the 21 -34-year age 
groups, those in the big cities, and 
those with children enrolled in pri- 
vate or parochial schools. Best in- 
formed were those in the 45-49-year 
age group, those who had attended 
college, and those with children in 
college. Negroes were better in- 
formed than white persons about the 
issue. Residents of medium-sized 
cities fared better than rural and 
metropolitan residents. 

Younger age groups, despite their 
lack of information about the issue, 
indicated a much greater willingness 
to support it than older persons. 
Better educated persons displayed 
strongest support. Residents of 
medium-sized cities, despite being 
better informed about the proposal, 
were less in favor of it than those 
living in rural areas and big cities. 
Catholic and Jewish persons polled 
favored the program less than Prot- 
estants. Renters were more fa- 
vorably inclined than homeowners. 
There was very little difference in 
opinion among groups based upon 
political affiliation, union member- 
ship, or race. 

Rural and small community resi- 
dents were much more convinced 
than others that good schools are a 
major attraction for new business 
and industry. Although two thirds 
of all those interviewed expressed 
this belief, slightly more than one 
half of those polled in Cleveland and 
Cincinnati felt this way. One half 



of the Negroes polled felt that good 
schools were among the most im- 
portant factors. Few differences of 
opinion on this issue were evident 
among other sub-publics identified 
in the poll. 

Two thirds of the state-wide group 
felt that better schools could solve 
the problem of jobs lost because of 
automation, but some sub-groups 
were not so sure. These included 
the high school dropouts, those over 
60 years of age, and those with less 
than an eighth-grade education. 
Cleveland residents, persons with 
college training, and those having 
children in college were most con- 
vinced that improved schools could 
help lick the automation problem. 

Very few of those polled felt that 
the new federal school program 
would reduce the need for state fi- 
nancial funds. However, one third 
of all those polled did not know 
what the effect of the federal legis- 
lation would be. Some groups had 
large “no opinion” members. These 
included the group 60 years of age 
or older, those with less than a high 
school education, and persons who 
had no children. 

Seven voters in 10 thought that 
property taxes constituted a serious 
problem. This caused more concern 
in union families than in non-union 
families and more among high school 
dropouts and those with only an ele- 
mentary education. There was vir- 
tual unanimity about needed school 
improvements among groups: more 
vocational training, better guidance 
and counseling, improved quality of 
teachers. 
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SCHOOL PR 
ANO THE SOCIAL 



T he frequently-heard proposal 
that school public relations 
people quit fumbling around and get 
social science research help to solve 
communications problems was test- 
ed out recently at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. The confronta- 
tion was a three-day communica- 
tions research seminar, directed by 
Leslie Kindred, professor of educa- 
tion at Temple, and supported by a 
$28,652 federal grant. Among the 
40 participants were 10 school PR 
executives and superintendents. The 
rest were university personnel and 
communication specialists represent- 
ing psychology, political science, 
education, sociology, journalism, 
and radio-TV. 

There were surprises. PR people, 
generally, were dismayed over the 
skimpy clues yielded by much of the 
communications research effort to 
date. Many of the findings reported 
were fenced in with cautions not to 



generalize and warnings that they 
were limited experiments. The com- 
munications interests of many of the 
researchers were in aspects not akin 
to PR. With some exceptions, there 
was only mild interest among the 
social scientists in the PR problems 
of the public schools. There were 
proposals for a “marriage” of com- 
munications research and school PR 
forces, establishment of research 
projects and centers. There were 
also vigorous dissents. One partici- 
pant said he would resent such an 
intrusion in his research work. An- 
other said pursuit of common sense 
rather than grand new research proj- 
ects was most appropriate. 

Some of the schoolmen opened 
eyes with their candid accounts of 
the types of problems faced by 
school systems today. Assistant Su- 
perintendent Norman Drachler, De- 
troit, dramatically flashed a series of 
transparencies on the screen to re- 
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port a school election voting analy- He called this “reference group the- 
sis which disclosed knotty problems, ory.” This can explain seemingly 
“Tell us what we did wrong, gentle- inconsistent behavior under var)dng 
men,” he asked. “We, as educators, social situations or even behavior 
don’t know how to lick the problem, which seems to be inconsistent with 
Maybe you scientists can help us.” self-interest. 

Gene Lines, 1964-1965 president Sociologists, Mendelsohn said, 
of the National School Public Rela- have been concerned with what indi- 
tions Association, frankly expressed viduals do with mass communica- 
doubt that school PR people could tions rather than what mass commu- 
act on the basis of experimental nication does to individuals. He also 
findings. He had support from R. J. became the conference pace-setter 
Pellegrin, University of Oregon, who in declaring that mass communica- 
said experiments under laboratory tion is greatly overrated as a changer 
conditions were not necessarily solu- of attitudes. There are so many 
tions to problems. “We have a great variables which get in a communi- 
tendency to overgeneralize, and be- cator’s way, he said, that most mes- 
havioral science is not an easy source sages serve to crystallize latent dis- 
of information,” he said. positions or reinforce existing con- 

Harry J. Skornia, University of victions. 

Illinois radio-TV professor, offered The growth of mass media, de- 
some observations about the quality dared Ithiel de Sola Pool, Massa- 
of communications research along chusetts Institute of Technology po- 
with developments in his field, litical scientist, has resulted in great- 
“Many of the so-called research re- ly exaggerated beliefs in the power 
ports are products of workers with of propaganda. “The fallacy in the 
no research training or standards,” belief in all-powerful propaganda is 
he said. “They do not stand up brought home fordbly whenever we 
under any valid research criteria.” ourselves are committed to the side 
A report of “no significant differ- of the propagandist and wish he 
ence” in an experiment should not could succeed better,” Pool said, 
be ignored, he said. “Actually, this Mass media offer important effects, 
phrase conceals more than it re- even though they may have limited 
veals,” he added. persuasive powers. In an election 

The papers presented, neverthe- campaign, mass media mobilize 
less, offered theories and experi- voter interest and partisanship. They 
mental findings which made for in- also have important effects upon at- 
teresting speculation and conjecture, tention, information, audience in- 
Don’t always expect a person to terest, and actions taken, he said, 
react as a member of his social The greatest political impact of 
group, said Harold Mendelsohn, propaganda, he said, is the using of 
University of Denver sociologist. He mass media not only “to get a mes- 
may be reacting as the member of a sage out but coupling the effort with 
group he would like to belong to. organization to get the message acted 
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upon. People seldom act on infor- 
mation received directly from mass 
media alone.” Theodore L. Reller, 
dean of the University of California 
School of Education, said educators 
should pay much more attention to 
coordinating the use of mass media 
efforts and organization action. 
School people, he said, must also 
become more sensitive to the identi- 
fication of issues so that they need 
not be in the dark until the decision- 
makers have done their work. 

Daniel Katz, University of Michi- 
gan psychologist, reviewed a series 
of experiments which offered clues 
for communicators. Experimenters 
have found that people tend to re- 
member message content but forget 
the source. This sometimes causes 
persons to be at first skeptical about 
information secured from unreliable 
sources but later they forget the 
source and repeat the rumor. If the 
source of communication is to retain 
its effect, said Katz, the message 
must be reiterated over a period of 
time. 

The main effort in national politi- 
cal campaigns is to maximize sup- 
port from those already partially 
committed, rather than convert the 
opposition, said Katz in underlining 
Pool’s thesis. “Commitment does 
not mean a profound decision on 
the part of the individual,” he said. 
“All it implies is a willingness on 
his part to enter a situation, take 
some action or assume a role. So 
long as he perceives that he has 
acted voluntarily, the requirement is 
met.” If some degree of commit- 
ment or compliance can be obtained, 
the greater are the possibilities of 






moving toward greater change, he 
said. 

Fear-arousing and negative ap- 
peals can have a boomerang effect, 
said Katz. They must have imme- 
diate relevance for the individual’s 
own problems, and a clear, appro- 
priate channel must be available for 
the individual to take action, he said. 
If the message is too intense, it may 
arouse the person’s ego defenses and 
some conflicted individuals easily 
will become defensive, Katz de- 
clared. 

When people have a thorough un- 
derstanding of an issue, Katz said, 
they do not easily fall victim to ir- 
rational arguments. If they know 
both sides of an argument, they can 
deal more capably with counter- 
propaganda. 

Although one political scientist 
suggested that school PR people 
should be “civil servants” and not 
propagandize a viewpoint, Carroll 
B. Hanson, Seattle, Washington, 
schools information director, said a 
sword of Damocles hangs over many 
school districts in the form of haz- 
ardous special tax elections. All 
phases of the Seattle PR program, 
he said, add up to an immediate 
objective of passing the annual levy. 
“What we want to avoid,” he said, 
“is the big gamble.” 

Lee Demeter, Great Neck, New 
York, information director and an 
NSPRA past president, said he 
thought school PR was both an art 
and a science. “The ‘science’ is the 
easy part of it,” Demeter told the 
group. “It’s the ‘art’ part of the 
definition which separates the men 
from the boys.” 
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DEVELOPING A 
NEWS REPORTING 
NETWORK 
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O ne of the toughest nuts to crack 
in the development of count- 
less school system public relations 
programs is the creation of an effec- 
tive news reporting organization. 
Many of them exist only on paper. 
Others stagger along in exasperating 
inefficiency with most of the action 
being supplied by a few publicity 
hogs. In many cases of failure, the 
blame rests with the superintendent, 
or PR director, or both. 

If the chief administrator fails to 
see a good news network as a PR 
program essential and withholds his 
solid support and interest, it is quite 
likely that efforts to set up and oper- 
ate the network will meet lethargy 
and even antagonism at the building 
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level. The PR man can easily set 
the scene for failure if he under- 
estimates the size of the job, if he 
fails to recognize that he has ac- 
quired a continuing responsibility 
for cultivation and fence-mending, 
or if he lacks skills in working with 
principals and teachers in building 
the news organization. 

Manpower for most news net- 
works is supplied by principals (and 
their secretaries). Teacher news 
representatives, often selected by the 
principal, constitute another basic 
type of organization. The news- 
gathering job also may be a dual 
principal-teacher operation. 

Rarest of all is the effective stu- 
dent news-gathering organization. 



















Usually this kind of venture depends held last summer for PTA publicity 
upon one or more dynamic, hard- chairmen throughout the county, 
working journalism teachers. One * • • 

of the biggest student news bureau ^ similar guidebook has been 
operations is conducted at Tamal- principals and PTA 

pais Union High School District, representatives of the Fairfax 

Larkspur, California, where three Schools, Fairfax, Virginia, 

high schools operate bureaus. Ed- seminars were held in one 

ward J. Neumeier, public informa- ")°"*** sections of the district to 
tion coordinator, started the first one ^‘*^“** and news reporting 
six years ago. Most news items and 

photos produced by the student jour- To help make all 450 professional 
nalists for area news outlets deal staff members of the Oshkosh, Wis- 
with student activities. But this can consin, schools more news con- 
constitute quite a volume. One of scious, they were presented at an 
the bureaus in a single week pro- inservice meeting with a news-pub- 
duced 68 news stories and five pic- licity guide printed on a bright 
ture features. Topnotch reporters orange file folder. Helpful hints, de- 
sometimes are asked by newspapers tails on news contacts, and publicity 
to cover community speakers, re- policies are included. At Bethle- 
view plays, and cover sports events, hem, Pennsylvania, building news 
At Arlington County, Virginia, reporters are supplied with monthly 
the news-gathering organization is reporting forms, stamped envelopes, 
made up of a faculty member news and a bulletin of suggestions about 
representative at each building on a reporting for the system staff publi- 
continuing assignment, plus journal- cation. Communication Lines. 
ism students. The setup is new, ac- PR director Mary Ericsson, Pitts- 
cording to Richard B. Holcomb, burg, California, schools, sends a 
community relations coordinator, “request for information” form to 
Arlington County Schools. At a teachers or administrators when she 
school news workshop last fall, at- hears about an upcoming story pos- 
tended by the adult reporters and sibility. PTA news representatives 
the youngsters, each participant re- at District 65, Evanston, Illinois 
ceived a copy of a news reporting produce building news for a system’ 
guidebook. A similar workshop was newsletter. 
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SEVEN 

REVEALING 

SYNDROMES 



P ut a stethoscope to a teacher 
association’s communications 
and public relations operations and 
you’ll find it to be as revealing as an 
X-ray about the overall effectiveness 
of the organization. The close ties 
between successful performance and 
leadership attitudes about PR were 
pointed up in revealing fashion by 
Beatrice M. Gudridge, associate 
director of the National Education 
Association’s Press-Radio-TV Divi- 
sion, in an address before a work- 
shop of the Indiana Classroom 
Teachers Association. 

She listed “seven deadly syn- 
dromes” of local associations which 
are seriously handicapping the asso- 
ciations and school PR; 

• A notion that PR techniques will dis- 
guise an association’s failure to develop 
a program of action. 

Some association leaders, said 



Mrs. Gudridge, hunt eternally for 
magic Madison Avenue techniques 
they think they must be lacking, 
while ignoring the basic essential — 
a dynamic program of action. This 
vulnerability makes the association 
a sitting duck in a showdown with a 
union; teachers believe they will be 
choosing between a long record of 
inaction and the promise of action. 

• The repeated refrain of what teachers 
want from the community, rather than 
what they can give. 

Teachers, forever talking cost in- 
stead of services and what they want 
rather than what they can give, she 
said, are “putting all the begs in one 
askit.” She added: “No wonder the 
press thinks that teachers spell PR 
with a dollar sign.” 

• Ineptitude in publications. 

Quality standards of editing and 

writing must be met. “If the asso- 



elation newsletter looks fuddy-duddy 
and incompetent, people are going 
to get the idea that the association 
is fuddy-duddy and incompetent, 
too,” Mrs, Gudridge said. 

• Feur and timidity in dealing with the 
press. 

The story of education is not go- 
ing to get to the public without the 
newsman, she said. ‘‘You need him 
more than he needs you. Get ac- 
quainted with the reporter and get 
to know his needs and problems.” 
For tips, read The Schools and 
the Press, published by the National 
School Public Relations Association. 

• Teacher failure to help communicate 
classroom news to the community. 

Too many teachers and their as- 
sociations pass the buck of class- 
room and instructional PR to the 
central administration when they 
should be offering their services in 
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helping to channel the story to the 
public, she said. 

• A parochial attitude ignores the fast- 
rising level of information the public 
has about education matters. 

Parents and patrons, thanks to 
newspapers, TV, magazines, are 
learning more about education hap- 
penings than ever before. They’ll be 
asking questions and you’d better be 
well informed. ‘‘You should be pre- 
pared to answer before they ask,” 
she said. 



• An attitude of belligerent hostility. 

Too many associations are blam- 
ing their problems on the adminis- 
tration, press, board, business com- 
munity. “Stop looking for villains in 
the woodwork,” she said. “Be tire- 
less and tactful in your search for 
friends. In the long run, the friends 
you make will be your key to a suc- 
cessful PR program.” 
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B efore you pirate a design or 
typographic idea from a snazzy 
business annual report or other pub- 
lication, don’t make the assumption 
that because it has been profession- 
ally designed it represents effective 
communication. Pilfering could be a 
terrible mistake. This year’s crop 
of industry annual reports includes 
a shocking number of examples in 
which readability has been virtually 
destroyed. Despite the four-color 
photos, expensive papers, and top- 
notch printing, reports of some lead- 
ing corporations are prime examples 
of violations of readability standards. 

What has happened is that deci- 
sions about typographic selection 
and display have been turned over, 
in some instances, to designers and 
graphics people who are strong on 
illustrations, color, and visual ap- 
pearance but who know very little 
about readability of the text. 

Reports in which body type was 
set in sans-serif or other offbeat 
faces were extremely common, even 
though readabilitv studies consis- 
tently show that this reduces reader- 
ship. A good sprinkling of reports 
had type lines set with a ragged 
right margin or set in very wide 
measure. The president’s message 



in one report was set entirely in 
italics and with ragged right margins. 
It was six pages in length. To make 
matters worse, the type on some 
pages was printed over a dark solid 
color. In other reports, improper 
use of color and type ruined the 
legibility of copy pages and graphs. 

There is likely more to come. A 
design firm which sponsored a work- 
shop on business annual reports cli- 
maxed the project by publishing a 
report on the affair which amounted 
(unintentionally) to a collection of 
typographic and design techniques 
to discourage readership. In another 
publication distributed by a paper 
company to editors and publications 
people, a protesting author deplored 
the way designers have taken over. 
He suggested that if other methods 
fail to “enlist erring designers on the 
side of legibility,” legibility be made 
a standard for judging in competi- 
tions. “I believe the incidence of 
typography which is seen but not 
read would decrease sharply and 
soon,” he said. The publication 
obliged by setting his article in a 
small sans-serif italics typeface with 
no indentation for paragraphs. It 
was then printed on a glaring, high 
gloss paper stock. 












INTERNAL 
COMMUNICATIONS? 



A ll-important to effective internal 
communication are under- 
standing and commitment by top 
and subordinate levels of manage- 
ment, according to President Lynn 
A. Townsend, of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. He told the International 
Council of Industrial Editors that 
“it is the top man who first must 
establish the right communication 
climate,” must initiate and take an 
active part in the total communica- 
tion program, and make clear to all 
that it is an essential investment not 
to be whacked when budgets are 
tight. 

The top man, however, must have 
full cooperation from others in the 
administrative group, according to 



Townsend. In fact, Chrysler’s writ- 
ten communication policy demands 
it, makes it clear that “individual 
managers do not have the luxury of 
deciding whether communication is 
desirable” in carrying out the two- 
way information flow. “A manager 
must not view corporate information 
as his personal province — as some- 
thing to parcel out to a favored few,” 
he said. “Managers at various levels 
must not create separate islands of 
communication autonomy and pro- 
graming; they must cooperate with 
the total corporate communication 
effort and help build higher levels of 
corporate-wide loyalty and under- 
standing.” 

Planning and long-term invest- 






ment are essential for good com- 
munications, Townsend said. “I am 
astonished at how often managers 
assume that communication can be 
effective on a haphazard basis,” he 
observed. “Managers agree that 
quality, or finance, or engineering 
are functions which require plan- 
ning and measurement. Why, then, 
should communication be left to 
chance — unplanned, unorganized, 
uncontrolled, unmeasured?” 

Chrysler, like many other compa- 
nies, until a few years ago followed 
a primitive concept of communica- 
tions, said Townsend. A couple of 
editors were hired, placed away in 
a corner of the organization, told to 
get out a magazine on time, print 
nothing controversial, and make no 
one mad. The existing organization 
structure was relied upon to carry 
the communication load. It doesn’t 
work, he said. Every major man- 
agement decision calls for a com- 
plete communication plan. 

Skilled communications people 
are needed, too, he said. Managers, 
who wouldn’t think of entrusting an 
expensive machine or engineering 
process to an unskilled person, too 
often assign an untrained individual 
to internal communications work. 



“As I see it, the job of establishing 
adequate communication program- 
ing begins only when professional 
communication talent is put in 
place,” the Chrysler president said. 

Lynn A. Townsend’s requirements for 
effective internal communication: 

1. Internal communication must 
be recognized as an essential tool of 
good management. 

2. Employees must be well-in- 
formed concerning their mutual in- 
terest in company success. 

3. Individual managers must ac- 
tively support the corporate com- 
munication effort. 

4. Substantially greater emphasis 
must be put on communication 
planning and measurement. 

5. Top management must estab- 
lish a good communication climate. 

6. A long-term investment in pro- 
fessional talent and communication 
programing must be made. 

7. Management must recognize 
its responsibility to listen as well as 
speak. 

8. Managers must recognize the 
desire of employees to help their 
company, and the power of com- 
munication to tap this great 
potential. 
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T he close proximity of leadership 
qualities and PR skills was rec- 
ognized time and again at the 1965 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
A report by the Educational Policies 
Commission, The Unique Role of 
the Superintendent of Schools, re- 
leased during the AASA meeting, 
declared that educational leadership 
henceforth should be viewed as im- 
plying community leadership. What 
the superintendent does affects com- 
munity thinking about education. 
His influences on the quality of. edu- 



cation significantly affect individual 
lives and the community’s future, 
d ;clared the report. EPC described 
the superintendent in the central role 
of leadership as playing the multiple 
role of “teacher, politician, philoso- 
pher, student of life, public relations 
counselor, and businessman.” 

Key figure in the determination of 
the PR program itself is the superin- 
tendent, said Clayton E. Rose, past 
president of the National School 
Public Relations Association and 
New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion PR director, at a session on the 



essential ingredients of an effective 
PR program. 

“Without question, the one person 
who has major responsibility for the 
PR program is the schools’ chief ad- 
ministrative officer — the superin- 
tendent of schools,” Rose said. “It 
is his responsibility to guide, coun- 
sel, and recommend as the board of 
education moves toward the adop- 
tion of its policy on the schools’ PR. 
It is his responsibility to implement 
policy with a planned program. It is 
his responsibility to provide the 
leadership to set the program in 
motion. 

“It is his responsibility to recog- 
nize and utilize the talents of all 
members of the professional staff in 
carrying out the PR function. It is 
equally important that: he delegate 
authority with responsibility and 
that he give credit where due for 
achievements and accomplishments.” 

Special emphasis was given to the 
importance of the superintendent’s 
internal communications and rela- 
tionships, not only for the sake of 
better morale and a smoother run- 
ning operation but also because of 
the impact of the staff on PR. 
“Much of our public information 
program is aimed directly at our 
staff members, for w.i recognize that 
without the understanding of our 
teachers, principals, secretaries, and 
custodians we cannot hope for un- 
derstanding by the lay public,” said 
Superintendent Charles R. Spain, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, in one 
of the taped presentations by out- 
standing superintendents at the 
School PR Exhibition and Counsel- 
ing Center. 



Superintendent Robert E. Jen- 
kins, Pasadena, California, in an- 
other continuing tape presentation, 
declared that “the first and foremost 
reason for educational leadership is 
to help our teachers and our citizens 
to work together on behalf of the 
strongest educational program for 
our public schools.” A major lead- 
ership responsibility, he said, is to 
make staff members feel comfort- 
able in bringing about sound 
changes and introducing innovations 
in the educational program. Shared 
planning with the teaching staff is 
a key factor in achieving this, he 
said. 

Also underlining the significance 
of good internal information was 
Superintendent Sidney P. Marland 
Jr., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who 
said in his taped message: “It is 
important not to limit the superin- 
tendent’s communication just to the 
public and to the patrons. The 
faculty is also a very, very real part 
of the communications that I would 
list under school public information.” 

To be seen and to be heard is one 
of the chief executive’s main respon- 
sibilities, said Marland. This is not 
a matter of personal aggrandize- 
ment, he added. “I think that in 
America we tend to personalize our 
feeling about institutions. I don’t 
know whether this is right or wrong, 
but I think this is the way we be- 
have.” This means that the superin- 
tendent, in confronting very un- 
pleasant issues, may find himself to 
be a symbol of antagonism, Marland 
pointed out. But this is part of the 
job as chief executive officer, he 
said. 
























THE PR OF RECOBNITION 



D espite the abuses by phonies, 
the public relations technique 
of recognition still is a valid one. It 
can be used with tremendous effec- 
tiveness when carried out honestly, 
appropriately, and with imagination. 
There are many excellent opportuni- 
ties in the school public relations 
field, but many of them are lost 
because they have not been identified 
or are mismanaged. 

Teacher Recognition Day, held in 
May in New York, paid dividends 
in New York City largely because 
of advance planning and heavy sup- 
port from the system’s public rela- 
tions office. Macy’s and Abram & 
Straus, for example, carried full- 
page newspaper advertisements. Ad- 
vance proofs of the ads went up on 
school bulletin boards throughout 
the system. Page 1 attention was 
given the event in the system Staff 
Bulletin almost two weeks before 



“the Day,” featuring a message by 
Superintendent Bernard E. Donovan 
and a story of his surprise visit to a 
teacher who is retiring after half a 
century of service. The day before 
“the Day,” Donovan greeted three 
teachers in his office at a ceremony 
well covered by the press. In addi* 
tion to the sending of many letters, 
telegrams, and corsages, “die Day” 
itself featured student and parent 
testimonial sessions, luncheons, writ- 
ing projects, etc. 

Overline on the Macy’s ad: “You 
could not do as simple a thing as 
read this ... if someone had not 
taught you.” 

A utility company, WTIG Radio, 
and the Massillon, Ohio, schools 
teamed up to dramatize scholarship 
achievement recendy by selecting an 
“All-City Scholarship Team” of five 
top-ranking hi^ school students in 
science, math, English, social studies. 
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and foreign languages. Team mem- 
bers, selected by faculty members, 
were honored at a high school as- 
sembly program which included a 
4S-minute live broadcast by WTIG. 
The radio station reported receiving 
heavy favorable mail. 

Scores of business firms helped 
support the annual Student Science 
Fair of the Chicago schools. The 
42-page program for the 15th yearly 
competition was prepared by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. It included 
names, grades, and schools of 248 
exhibitors, awards, judges, scholar- 
ships, special tours, etc. 

“Publications Day” at the Clark 
County Schools, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
was developed by Ross Tucker, pub- 
lications coordinator, as a project to 
help improve both internal and ex- 
ternal relationships. With student 
newspaper and yearbook advisers, 
he mapped out a six-hour program 
which brought 200 students together 
with the community’s mass media 
representatives for discussions, dis- 
plays, and exhibits. Student awards 
were presented at an afternoon ses- 
sion. This one is a “natural” for 
many school districts. 

A twist on this idea recently was 



produced by Charles M. Ruter, edi- 
tor of the Jefferson County Schools 
newsletter, Louisville, Kentucky. He 
devoted an entire issue to student 
writing, and featured on page 1 the 
names of 27 student publications to- 
gether with their editors and faculty 
sponsors. 

Editor William Weber, Centinela 
Valley Union High School District, 
Hawthorne, California, used a com- 
plete issue of the district newsletter. 
The News, to feature individual head 
shots of 46 citizen advisory commit- 
tee members and to tell about the 
group’s purposes and accomplish- 
ments. 

Vernon Almlie, public relations 
chairman of the Rochester, Minne- 
sota, Education Association, thought 
it might be a good idea to set up 
some kind of community recognition 
for career teachers. He talked over 
the idea informally with the public 
relations director of the local Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 
plant. Things moved rapidly. Printed 
invitations from the Chamber of 
Commerce, IBM, and other firms 
invited key leaders to attend a recep- 
tion for all teachers in the commu- 
nity with 10 or more years of service. 
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• When high school seniors take 
over municipal officials’ positions for 
a day at Johnson City, Tennessee, 
included are posts of the board of 
education and superintendent of 
schools. 

• A special column, “For Parents 
Only,” is included in the weekly stu- 
dent newspaper. The Governor, 
published by Farrington High 
School, Honolulu. It includes PTA 
news and other items of parent in- 
terest, according to Haruo Oda, 
journalism teacher. 

• Open house is held for entering 
kindergarten students at Brockport, 
New York, well in advance of the 
start of school. Children tour the 
building, have an opportunity^ to sit 
in a school bus, and are served 
refreshments. 

• Custodians of the Union Free 
School pistrict No. 17, Franklin 
Square, New York, worked with the 
administration to produce and dis- 
tribute their own handbook. 

• The telephone dial-an-answer 
service used at Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, during a bond issue campaign 
was so popular that it may be used 
on a continuing basis to explain as- 
pects of the school program. 

• When the Dearborn, Michigan, 
school offices were moved to a new 
address, old stationery with the 



change indicated was used to issue 
invitations to an open house 
program. 

• A bank at Wooster, Ohio, car- 
ries a regular “Meet Your Teacher” 
feature in its monthly bulletin. 

• More than SOO grandparents 
and great-grandparents visited seven 
Menominee, Michigan, elementary 
schools on a senior citizens day. It 
was held on Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday . . . Senior citizens at 
Aurora, Illinois, were picked up by 
bus at their club headquarters and 
taken on a four-hour tour and pro- 
gram about the school system. 

• All district employees, teach- 
ing and nonteaching, attend a mas- 
sive preschool convocation at Fort 
Worth, Texas. Civic leaders also 
are invited. 

• On the first day of school, each 

student at Alton, Illinois, received a 
billfold-size school calendar and 
message urging parents to visit the 
schools and to feel free to request 
information. ' 

• At Cedar Grove, New Jersey, 
the board of education invited new 
teachers, administrators, and secre- 
taries to attend a dinner at which 
one board member sat at each table. 
After each course was served, board 
members changed tables so that they 
met all new teachers by the end of 
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the evening. 

• Fall quarter student teachers 
and teachers new to West Valley 
District 208, Yakima, Washington, 
met for half a day prior to the regu- 
lar staff workshop, talked with ad- 
ministrators, and toured buildings of 
the district. 

• When the picture or name of a 
pupil appears in the West Valley 
newsletter. Know Your Schools, 
extra copies of the issue are sent to 
parents with the suggestion that 
friends or relatives might like to 
have them. 

• A teaser lapel card distributed 
at Columbus, Ohio, prior to the 
Presidential election said on one 
side: “I’m Going To Vote For . . .” 
The reverse side said: “School Bond 
Issue!” 

• A 10-part Teacher-to-Parent 
series of articles about the educa- 
tional program, prepared for the 
Fresno, California, Guide by Rich- 
ard Falls, Fresno Teachers Associa- 
tion PR committee member, aroused 
so much interest that it was reprinted 
and a second series begun. 

• A letter is sent to parents of 
new unmarried women teachers at 
Barrington, Illinois, by Superintend- 
ent Robert M. Finley, expressing 
appreciation for having the young 
ladies on the staff and inviting par- 
ents to visit him. 

• Finley sends a card to parents 
of new babies offering congratula- 
tions and the information that a 
desk is being “reserved” for the 
youngster. 

• The four-page monthly Bar- 
rington system tabloid. Around the 
Schools, is distributed to residents 



as a supplement of the Barrington, 
Illinois, Courier-Review. 

• Individual photos of all teach- 
ers in Taylorville, Illinois, were car- 
ried in a special five-page supple- 
ment of the Taylorville, Illinois, 
Breeze-Courier. 

• Monthly “in-the-field” meet- 
ings of the Torrance, California, 
school board have been scheduled 
to be held in the district’s five high 
schools in an effort to familiarize 
more persons with the workings of 
the board. 

• Citizens advisory committee 
members received special “certifi- 
cates of service” from the board of 
education of Rose Tree Union Dis- 
trict, Media, Pennsylvania, at a joint 
parent-teacher council meeting. 

• Individual board members at 
Enid, Oklahoma, at the end of each 
year are presented with a bound 
volume which includes the agenda, 
minutes of meetings, budget reports, 
policies adopted, and issues of the 
special newsletter produced by Su- 
perintendent Carl Wagner to keep 
members informed. It is presented 
as a personal gift and represents the 
record of member services for the 
year. 

• The Children’s May Show, an 
outdoor art display held on Memo- 
rial Day at Moreland School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, invites the 
entire neighborhood to take part. 
Children from preschool age through 
high school are invited to enter up 
to three works of art. Also taking 
part are roving barbershop quartets, 
itinerant artists, and children’s 
choral groups. 

• To help assure balanced atten- 
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tion in reporting student achieve- 
ments, the Clinton County Republi- 
can News, St. Johns, Michigan, car- 
ries a bimonthly “student spotlight” 
feature about a top student selected 
by the high school student council. 

• A different school staff each 
month is responsible for preparation 
of an educational display for the 
Fairfield, Connecticut, board of ed- 
ucation meeting room in the admin- 
istration building. 

• The principals of the 1.3 build- 
ings in the North Tonawanda, New 
York, system on “Teacher Recogni- 
tion Day” visit each class to present 
a flower from the school board to 
the teacher and to say a few words 
to the students about contributions 
made by teachers. 

• Each month the Overland 
Rotary Club in suburban St. Louis 
recognizes an outstanding senior boy 
at Ritenour High School. The club 
president calls for the student at 
school, takes him to the luncheon, 
and returns him to school. 

• A scholarship has been estab- 
lished by the Ritenour Optimist 
Club for students who are outstand- 
ing in student council work. 

• Administrators and teachers at 
Pittsburg, California, have received 
a listing of all books and pamphlets 
on school PR which are included in 
the system’s professional library, lo- 
cated in the administration building. 

• It was easy for Oak Park, 
Michigan, school officials to locate 
each new family arriving in the com- 
munity in order to present a 16-page 
fact and picture booklet about the 
school system. The municipal water 
department provides the system with 



names of each new subscriber. 

• Campaign speakers bureaus 
usually vanish with the election, but 
not at Alton, Illinois. Organizations 
in the community were invited to 
request a speaker after the bond 
issue had passed to give a progress 
report on building plans, bidding 
procedures, facilities to be included, 
etc. 

• Teachers who apply for posi- 
tions in Roanoke County, Virginia, 
receive a copy of the Roanoke 
County Education Association News 
. . . When a new teacher signs a 
contract to join the Akron, Ohio, 
system, he immediately is placed on 
the mailing list to receive the weekly 
staff publication. Off the Chalk- 
board. 

• PTA council presidents and 
officers in the area served by El 
Camino College, California, attend 
an annual luncheon where, during a 
two-hour period, they meet the 
president and directors, view a new 
film about the campus, and witness 
a program by top music or theater 
arts students. 

• A weekly film series on the 
preparation of children for reading 
was aired for mothers of kinder- 
garten children and kindergarten 
teachers over WGTE-TV, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

• Every Wednesday night at 
Martinsville, Virginia, High School, 
the principal, an assistant, or a 
guidance counselor is available to 
confer with parents unable to come 
to the school during the day. 

• When a survey showed that 
Midland Park, New Jersey, Junior- 
Senior High School was involved in 
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SO different money-raising projects 
and events, a committee was formed 
of teachers and school-associated 
groups to bring about reform. Major 
fund-raising was limited to an annual 
student carnival. Each grade level 
class organization was permitted to 
have two additional fund-raising 
events per year. The school’s maga- 
zine drive and door-to-door solicita- 
tions were eliminated. 

• Coffee is served by the Mid- 
land Park Education Association at 
the November board of education 
meeting during which there is spe- 
cial observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. 

• The Oakwood High School, 
Dayton, Ohio, newsletter for parents 
includes news briefs about the suc- 
cesses of graduates in college and on 
the job. 

• PTA meetings at Oak School, 
Los Altos, California, offer baby- 
sitting service with paid teen-agers 
supervised by a parent. Meetings 
are held at cafeteria tables with 
coffee and cookies. There is no read- 
ing of minutes or reports; they are 
mimeographed and passed out. 
Meetings start promptly at 8 p.m. 
and end at 9: IS p.m. Each meeting 
is planned carefully to feature a top 
speaker or lively discussion. Crowds 
have reached 900 persons. 

• The traditional annual visit of 
parents to classrooms Garfield 
Elementary School, Casper, Wyo- 
ming, was scrapped for a program 
in the gymnasium at which there 
were six demonstrations by teachers 
of new teaching methods in use in 
the classrooms. 

• Children at Maple Heights, 



Ohio, will be protected if there is a 
school fire during bad weather. Ar- 
rangements have been made to take 
classes to assigned homes adjacent 
to the school until firemen say the 
building can be occupied or trans- 
portation is arranged to take the 
youngsters home. ... A report card 
insert announced “School Visitation 
Week” at Maple Heights. This was 
supplemented by invitations from 
each school which included a time 
and date suggested by the teacher 
for the parent to visit his child’s 
classroom. 

• Vestal, New York, school pub- 
lications which go to offices of physi- 
cians, beauty parlors, etc., have a 
slip attached inviting readers to have 
their names added to the mailing list. 

• One of the publications pre- 
pared for a citizens conference on 
education at Anne Arundel County, 
Annapolis, Maryland, was a round- 
up of descriptions of experimental 
projects going on in the school 
district. 

• The telephone answering serv- 
ice of King of Prussia, Pennsylvania, 
schools is used not only for an- 
nouncing early school dismissals or 
closing but also for interscholastic 
game scores, announcements of 
school plays, science fairs, etc. 

• The inservice program for 
Mamaroneck, New York, teachers is 
called “Little Mamaroneck U.” in 
publications and publicity. 

• The West Virginia Education 
Association has stock layouts for 
county levy and bond issue promo- 
tion leaflets. School officials rough 
in the facts and figures. Then WVEA 
produces the leaflets at cost. 



FORT WORTH, TEXAS 



T ake a superintendent who by 
conviction puts public relations 
at the top of his list of key adminis- 
trative responsibilities, add a school 
board which holds similar views and 
has a leading industrial PR execu- 
tive as its president, and you have 
the foundation of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, school system PR program. 

Superintendent Elden B. Busby 
sees nothing unorthodox about his 
contention that effective communi- 
cation is the key to successful school 
administration today. He believes it 
also is basic to good teaching. “This 
ability to communicate is undoubt- 



edly the most important teaching 
and administrative skill,” he says. 
“The fact that some educators are 
more effective than others in work- 
ing with their pupils and each other 
leads me to believe that such skill 
may even be inherited rather than 
acquired. It is not always a simple 
matter to communicate exactly what 
we mean. We are often misunder- 
stood or fail to get our message 
across. And yet, our main function 
is communication.” 

Board President Loyd L. Turner, 
assistant to the president of General 
Dynamics, sees the school PR pro- 
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gram as “a systematic continuing 
series of activities for educating 
people in a community to the pur- 
pose of the school, its programs, its 
accomplishments, and its problems.” 
Both board president and superin- 
tendent keep in close touch with PR 
developments nationally, as does 
Paul Pearson, special assistant to the 
superintendent. Turner holds mem- 
bership in the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association and reads 
all NSPRA publications regularly. 
Busby has been the most consistent 
NSPRA national seminar partici- 
pant among the big city chief execu- 
tives. He reports that taking part in 
the annual meetings has helped him 
sharpen up his thinking about PR, 
as well as mapping out the basic 
features of the Fort Worth PR pro- 
gram. Pearson reports the system’s 
entire administrative group is kept 
exposed to PR ideas and trends. 
Most NSPRA materials are put on 
the administrative circuit and then 
returned to the central office for 
filing. 

Just prior to the start of the cur- 
rent school year, 240 administrators 
were involved in a three-day in- 
service workshop devoted to com- 
munications (internal, with parents, 
pupils, good writing, effective publi- 
cations). The conference, coor- 
dinated by Assistant Superintendent 
Joseph L. Davis, of Columbus, 
Ohio, featured presentations, sym- 
posiums, discussion sessions, and 
question clinics. Editor Jack Butler, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, advised 
the principals, vice-principals, deans, 
and other administrators that sim- 
plicity is the very hardest thing to 



achieve in writing. Try to write as 
you talk, he said. ‘‘Shortness should 
be your rule,” he added. ‘‘Use short, 
familiar words; use short sentences; 
strive for simplicity in communica- 
tions.” 

There are few spectacular aspects 
to Fort Worth’s public relations pro- 
gram. Busby insists that what is 
done must be of topnotch quality 
but that the PR program is some- 
thing which cannot be built over- 
night. “The best PR program in the 
world can’t sell a poor school pro- 
gram,” he said. “The quality , of 
instruction in our schools is the im- 
portant thing. We know that we 
cannot really create an image — we 
can only reflect it.” 

Receiving special attention among 
the system publications is the 
monthly eight-page Journal which 
goes to almost 5,000 employees plus 
1,500 opinion leaders. “Since this 
is our single, most important direct 
communication with all employees, 
we go first class and spend a consid- 
erable amount of time and money 
on it,” reported Pearson. 

Other publications include a 
yearly newspaper special section 
issued during Public Schools Week. 
It is a feature-type report and helps 
to pull 250,000 visitors into the 
schools for the special event. A 
series of booklets interpreting new 
programs is distributed periodically 
to parents of 43,000 elementary 
pupils. New residents receive de- 
scriptive materials about the system. 
The teacher recruitment booklet is 
a 16-pager which is printed in two 
colors. 
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The books, special reports, articles, and periodicals listed 
below have been selected for their reference value to indi- 
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school public relations. The selection is intended to be 
representative of significant literature in the field of com- 
munication which has appeared since the publication of 
Public Relations Gold Mine, Volume Seven. 
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